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VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, Arizona 
Established 1870 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
Resident and day school for girls. Beautifully 
appointed buildings on 175-acre estate. Grades 
and fully accredited high school. Music, art, 
dramatics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. Ideal 
climate and location, Tennis, riding, swimming. 





FLORIDA 





CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Resident and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Name. Fully 
accredited, offering regular elementary and high 
school courses with Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Commercial Subjects and Home Economics. Ad- 
vantage of ocean swimming, ideal climate. 
Address: Sister Superior 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
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Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 
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WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 
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Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
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Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 

on-the- Hudson 

All grades through high school. State-accredited 

preparation for college arts of business, stressing 

character development and. health. Small classes 

Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 

ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated Catalog. 

SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 

Newburgh, N. Y. 














MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


EXTENSION: 21 East 7lst Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 
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COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for Teacher's License 
by New York Board of Regents, Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
located on the es ee One hund red acre 
campus. Served by the Zephyr,”’ ‘‘Hiawatha, 

the ‘‘400."" Only FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 


Address the Secretary 





VERMONT 


St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 3, VERMONT 
A Liberal Arts College 


for men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. All sports, in- 
cluding winter activities in 
scenic locale. Enrollment 
limited to 1,000. 
Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUE 











Country School for NGints 
Founded in 1847, Chartered by the Regents. 
Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, in- 
cluding all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. 
Phone Tuxedo 230, 











NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT Vi VINCENT TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 
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Results of the Paris Conference 

Secretary of State Acheson and Foreign Ministers 
Bevin and Schuman met at the Quai d’Orsay on Novem- 
ber 9 in an atmosphere of uncertainty. They discussed 
Germany, however, with results “completely harmonious 
and entirely successful,” though Mr. Acheson admitted 
that the results would not be evident for “weeks and 
months.” Though the conference was held in secret, it is 
known that two most important issues were considered: 
1) the liquidation of dismantling, and 2) the economic 
rehabilitation of Germany. In the matter of dismantling, 
the three Powers directed their respective High Com- 
missioners for Germany to begin discussions with the 
Bonn Government. France, up to the hour of the con- 
ference, had been bitterly opposed to the idea, but she 
has at last committed herself to negotiations. In this 
shift, Schuman had the approval of the French Cabinet. 
The French Foreign Minister, though, insisted on a pro- 
viso. In the event that dismantling is stopped, German 
steel production must not exceed the annual limit already 
set, 11.5 million tons. The question of the German econ- 
omy is a complicated one, and cannot be threshed out 
successfully in a two-day conference. The United States 
is of the opinion that Western Germany should be “‘inte- 
grated” into a Western European trading area unham- 
pered by excessive tariffs. The French are loath to be 
left alone in an “integration” with Germany of any 
kind. Paris, therefore, will not “integrate” unless London 
follows suit to provide a balanced trade, and Great Britain 
is fearful of compromising her commitments to the Com- 
monwealth and the sterling bloc. Unless the “weeks and 
months” show differently, the Paris Conference has suc- 
ceeded in reaching limited agreements and not a funda- 
mental solution of the German problem. But if the con- 
ference has paved the way toward more realistic Franco- 
German relations much good will have been accom- 


plished. 


“Studying Our Schools” in Connecticut 

The Governor’s Fact-Finding Commission on Education 
in Connecticut, set up by Governor Chester Bowles last 
January, has been unobtrusively making history in the 
field of education. It has helped to organize, in over a 
hundred communities, school-community study groups 
which are examining Connecticut’s immediate and long- 
range educational needs. The Commission claims that 
“this process of cooperative research leading to action 
is new in the annals of education.” The local groups, 
composed of citizens and school officials, are setting up 
fact-finding sub-committees to answer questions about 
adequacy of teacher-supply, adequacy of school buildings, 
adequacy of teacher salaries, adequacy of the teaching 
itself. Is the community supporting the efforts of the 
school officials? How well do the parents know the 
teachers? What is the community’s attitude toward school- 
staff participation in civic affairs? What is it doing for 
adult education? The facts on these and a dozen other 
questions gathered in this State-wide survey should help 
the authorities to improve education in Connecticut. We 
question, however, whether the project is aided by what 
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we consider Benjamin Fine’s overzealous reporting in the 
N. Y. Times for Nov. 14. The Commission restricts the 
work of the study groups almost exclusively to fact- 
finding. The Times education editor has the people them- 
selves “formulating plans for a better school system.” It 
is one thing to determine needs, quite another to devise 
méans of meeting them. The latter, it seems to us, must 
remain the function of the trained educator. Mr. Fine 
pursues the “man bites dog” theme perilously far in giv- 
ing the impression that the laymen are doing all the work, 
including even policy formation. Unless the professional 
educators are accorded full partnership in this exciting 
venture conflict instead of cooperation is inevitable. 


The congregation speaks 
There is a kind of light-hearted, but very sincere, 
Catholicism that merits every encouragement. It has 
immeasurable depth because it is planted in faith, and 
it towers to infinite height because it is built of super- 
natural hope and charity. One of the foremost promoters 
of this deep and high Catholicism, Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J., in his weekly column, Along the Way, for November 
13, makes a provocative suggestion to pastors. Recalling 
incidents where teachers have been greatly helped in their 
instruction by the criticism of their students, Father 
Lord wonders why this technique wouldn’t be useful for 
preachers as well. A layman writing to him from Chi- 
cago suggests that priests might do well to distribute to 
their parishioners a questionnaire on the preaching in 
their parishes. The layman writes: 
We in the pews listen to a good many sermons. . . . 
We are educated. We know what we like. More than 
that, we probably know what we need. Wouldn’t it 
be a great help to preachers if we told them what a 
layman thinks is a good sermon, what we like in 
content and in style, and how far the priests in this 
parish or that one are meeting our needs and hold- 
ing our interest? Don’t you think it would raise the 
whole level of preaching? 
Fr. Lord definitely does think so. He goes further. He 
summarizes most of the complaints one hears about 
sermons in a neat and brief twelve-point questionnaire. 
Of Christians it was once admiringly said: “See how 
they love one another.” Loving one another means help- 
ing one another. If laymen can help their priests by 
friendly, constructive criticism like this, Christianity will 
become more Christian. And the sermons? Think how 


much better they will be! 
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Low-income groups 

Thirteen years ago, in his second inaugural, President 
Roosevelt saw “one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, 
ill-nourished.” Those were the grim days when, despite 
unprecedented efforts by the Federal Government, the 
nation’s production machine sputtered and stalled, and 
millions of men sought vainly for jobs. Since then we 
have enjoyed eight years of war-generated prosperity. In 
a world still struggling to recover from the ravages of 
war, the United States appears as the richest and hap- 
piest of nations, as, indeed, it is. Yet, even in this most 
prosperous of lands, many families continue to “live at 
levels below even the most conservative estimate of the 
minimum necessary for health and decency.” Such is 
the burden of a study prepared by the staff of Congress’ 
Joint Committee on the President’s Economic Report. 
According to this study, one-third of the nation’s families 
and single individuals received less than $2,000 in cash 
income during 1948, and more than eight million of 
them received less than $1,000. This does not mean that 
all these families and individuals are living on the ragged 
edge of destitution. Many of them are not. After every 
allowance has been made, however, including due regard 
for the special status of farm families, the conscience 
of the country will continue to be troubled by the per- 
sistence of so much poverty in the midst of plenty. 
Next month a subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report will hold hearings on the plight 
of our low-income groups. From this investigation we 
hope that concrete proposals will emerge for making 
these families more productive. Only in this way can 
they enjoy that standard of living which we like to 
regard as typically American. 


Guessing game 
If you were shown a Statement signed by the following 


self-confessed “Prominent Christian Leaders,” what would 
you guess they were agitating for? The names? Rev. 
Emory Stevens Bucke, Rev. George Walker Buckner, Rev. 
Stephen Fritchman, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler. No, they are 
not now testifying that there is complete religious liberty 
in Titoland. Want another hint? Here are some more 
names. Rev. John Paul Jones, Bishop Arthur W. Moulton, 
Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky. 
No, they are not decrying America’s involvement in the 
“holy war being promoted by the Vatican.” Perhaps the 
names of some of the prominent Christian laymen signing 
the Statement will help the guessing game? Very well. 
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Robert St. John, Pierre Van Paassen, John Roy Carlson, 
Lisa Sergio and Ted O. Thackrey. No, they are not the 
reception committee for the return of Menachem Beigin. 
They are, this time, part of the canned chorus of Christian 
voices protesting against the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem and its environs as determined by the considered 
directive of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
The Statement was sent to President Truman. It was then 
sent to every UN delegate. The text was thought so good 
it was sent to the N. Y. Times with a more respectable 
selection of signatures. The Conciliation Commission it. 
self seems to be yielding under Zionist-sponsored pressure 
from the American Christian Palestine Committee, 
Israel formally rejected on November 15 the draft statute 
which the Conciliation Commission was directed to pre- 
pare. Is it any wonder that Pope Pius XII on November 
12 called on “all who glory in the name of Christians” 
to join him in a crusade of prayer that the prospective 
settlement of the Palestine question by the United Nations 
may be in harmony with Christian rights? Incidentally, 
was the Holy Father also praying for that incorrigible 
manifesto signer, Philip Murray? 


Another Pearl Harbor? 

When the Hon. Brooke Claxton, Canadian Minister of 
Defense, laid his $380 million armed-forces budget be- 
fore the House of Commons on November 11, he pointed 
out that Canada could not possibly expect to defend her 
immense territory alone. Referring to the possibility of 
Russian aggression, he intimated that Canada’s national 
defense was equally important to all signers of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. With her defense budget already ap- 
proximately seventeen times what it was in pre-World- 
War II years, Canada is managing to set up a few radar 
and other installations in the far north. She is experi- 
menting with mechanized equipment that will operate 
efficiently under Arctic conditions, and is training troops 
in snow warfare. But her efforts and accomplishments 
are but a drop in a very large and very dry bucket. 
As already noted in this Review (Am., 10/8, p. 1), a 
Russian attack either across the pole or through Alaska 
would at the present time meet with very little opposition. 
Our present defenses of some seven thousand men and 
three operating bases are so inadequate that Governor 
Gruening of Alaska, in an interview with U. S. News 
(11/18/49) , estimated that two air-borne divisions could 
take Alaska as it now stands. He thinks it likely that the 
Russians already have that much military power in 
Northern Siberia, and comments on the increasing agri- 
cultural and industrial development which has drawn 
about five million people into that territory. When the 
enemy is at the gate, Alaska and Canada may well prove 
to be another and more tragic Pearl Harbor. Only this 
time it won’t be just an air raid. It will be an occupation 
—unless we look to our northern defenses. 


Colombia in turmoil 

Colombia’s governmental crisis was foreshadowed 
from the first day of the present congressional session. 
On July 20, a boorish Liberal majority refused to the 
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country’s Conservative President, Mariano Ospina Perez, 
the customary opening-day salute. A week later the Con- 
servative minority interrupted a session with loud, con- 
tinuous cat-calls. Last year both parties had agreed on 
electoral reforms, and set June 5, 1950 as the date of 
the next presidential elections. Some time ago, the Lib- 
erals reneged on this agreement. They wanted the elec- 
tions advanced to November 27, 1949, and reforms 
deferred to some later date. Bitterly opposed to this 
maneuver, the Conservatives chose to consider the bill 
introduced to legalize it as a proposed constitutional 
change requiring a two-thirds majority vote in Congress. 
The Liberals, denying this interpretation, insisted that 
their own simple majority was enough to pass the bill. 
On September 8, after the President had sent the bill 
back unsigned, vile name-calling broke out on the con- 
gressional floor. Bullets that left one Liberal representa- 
tive dead and another wounded, and also two Conserva- 
tive representatives wounded, at last put an end to the 
altercation. The Supreme Court, also split on party lines, 
decided that the Liberals’ bill was constitutional, after 
which President Ospina signed it. Then the Conservatives 
nominated for their Presidential candidate Laureano 
Gomez, ultra-conservative, anti-American, pro-Franco, 
and much hated by the Liberals. Gomez blocked an 
attempt to turn rule over to a pacifying bipartisan junta. 
To restore order, President Ospina suspended Congress, 
declared a state of siege and restricted the powers of 
the Supreme Court. Openly defiant, the Liberals then 
announced that they were boycotting the November elec- 
tions. There, for the moment, the matter rests. Whether 
the impasse will be resolved by civil war remains to be 
seen. 


Philippine elections 

The official returns of an election marked by unprece- 
dented violence assure President Elpidio Quirino of a 
second term. As we go to press, the Election Commis- 
sion’s latest figures (Philippine election returns are 
notoriously slow) give President Quirino a plurality of 
more than 300,000 votes over his rival José Laurel. The 
third candidate, José Avelino, polled a total of 236,845 
votes. The margin of President Quirino’s plurality is 
deceptive since it is to be presumed that the votes 
credited to Mr. Avelino, leader of a splinter faction of 
Quirino’s Liberal Party, would have gone to the Presi- 
dent rather than to Laurel. Mr. Quirino became President 
on April 15, 1948, on the death of Manuel Roxas. Since 
then he has had only a flimsy coalition to support him 
in Congress. The present election gives him a solid 
Liberal majority in both houses. The election campaign 
was heated, with the personal issue a major one between 
the two principal candidates. Laurel, former puppet 
President during the Japanese occupation, waged a cam- 
paign flavored with anti-American bias, accusing Quirino 
of attempting to make the Philippines an American de- 
pendency. Quirino realizes that only by continuing his 
country’s friendship with the United States can the safety 
and security of the Philippines as a nation be assured. 
During his campaign, he emphasized this point. Thus 


the results of the election are a good omen for the 
United States. During these crucial times it is not only 
imperative that we make new friends but that we keep 
our old ones, especially in the Far East. The re-election 
of Elpidio Quirino assures us that we can count on the 
friendship of the Philippines, and that the economic and 
military tie-up stipulated by the Bell Act and the War 
Damage Act will remain in force. 


Poland’s plight 

With the appointment of Soviet Marshal Konstantin 
Rokossovsky to head the Polish Army and hold a cabinet 
seat as Minister of Defense in the Polish Government, 
Poland’s plight as a Russian colony becomes public. It 
was known that three-fourths of the Polish Army corps 
and division commanders were Russians masquerading 
under Polish names. The Chief of Staff is a General of 
the Soviet forces. But the ultimate degradation of na- 
tional independence was the Kremlin’s assignment to 
Poland of the commander who held back his troops on 
the banks of the Vistula while the Warsaw underground, 
summoned to revolt by Radio Moscow, was annihilated 
by the Nazis in 1945, Rokossovsky symbolizes the fact 
that the new Soviet border is on the Oder-Neisse line. 
The withdrawal of Soviet occupation troops from Eastern 
Germany to barracks built for them in Poland will soon 
begin. The policy meeting of the Central Committee of 
Poland’s Communist Party which closed on November 14 
evidenced Moscow’s tighter control. Prominent members, 
headed by former Deputy Premier Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
were dismissed in a resolution that condemned “political 
carelessness” and presaged widespread purges of officials 
that will include, ultimately, stooge Premier Jozef Cyran- 
kiewicz. “Treason” trials, rivaling the Rajk spectacle in 
Budapest, will be staged in Warsaw. On November 3 the 
Jewish agency, The American Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, joined the International Red Cross and CARE on 
the list of foreign relief organizations banned by the 
Ministry of Public Administration. Poland’s education is 
being rapidly sovietized. In September the Minister of 
Education ordered a new Marxist curriculum introduced 
and scrapped all former text-books. Only candidates who 
have worked in communist organizations are admitted to 
normal schools. Communist papers are praising the new 
church-control legislation in Czechoslovakia and hinting 
that similar developments are ahead in Poland. 


War on religion in Czechoslovakia 

In the confusion following the arrest of 10,000 political 
“suspects” in Czechoslovakia and the expulsion of all 
foreigners who have not a “positive” attitude toward 
the regime, it is difficult to learn what is happening in 
the communist war on religion in that unhappy country. 
On November 1 legislation became effective giving the 
State control of the administration, personnel and 
finances of the Church. Though the clergy had expressed 
a willingness to take the consequences of resistance, the 
bishops directed their priests (“to save you for the 
spiritual care of the faithful”) to take the required oath 
of allegiance to the People’s Democracy with the reserva- 
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tion, “unless it is contradictory to the laws of God and 
the Church and the natural rights of man.” President 
Klement Gottwald crowed in triumph and amnestied 
some of the 600 priests jailed for the “political activity” 
of reading pastoral letters from the pulpit. On November 
9 the new Ministry of Church Affairs announced that 
the days of leniency were over. By government decree 
the Ministry was given supervision of all charitable 
organizations conducted by churches and religious organ- 
izations so that “religious life may develop according 
to the provisions of the constitutions.” Another decree 
empowers the dread Minister, Alexei Cepicka, to regu- 
late the teaching of religion in church schools and to 
approve lessons and texts, Already it had been an- 
nounced that if any priest is appointed to any church 
post without prior state approval, the position will be 
considered vacant. On November 12 Vaclav Nosek, Min- 
ister of Interior, told a convention of representatives of 
the Communist National Committees that any clerical 
reservation when taking the oath of allegiance will be 
refused. Only marriages performed before these Com- 
mittees will be legal. 


Britain delays nationalizing steel 

If a problem can be solved by compromise, count on 
the British to find a way out. In the 1945 elections, the 
Labor Party promised to nationalize the steel industry. 
Owing partly to preoccupation with other more pressing 
problems, and partly to a lack of enthusiasm for the 
project on the part of some of its followers, the Labor 
Government was late in carrying out this pledge. As a 
result, when the Steel Bill was finally passed, the House 
of Lords, which by a negative vote can delay legislation 
for two years, was in a position to stall its application 
until the Government’s mandate expired in 1950. To show 
its sincerity, the Government promptly introduced a bill 
cutting to one year the time during which the Lords can 
postpone legislation. This changing-the-rules-in-the-mid- 
dle-of-the-game left a bad taste in many British mouths. 
Yet, in no other way could the Labor Party go to the 
voters next year and say that it had fulfilled all its 
promises. Last week the Government found a way out of 
the dilemma. The bill curbing the House of Lords would 
become law, but the Government would agree not to use 
its new powers to effectuate steel nationalization until the 
people of Britain had another chance, in the 1950 elec- 
tions, to pass on the policy. This is a fair solution all 
around. There are good reasons to believe—not the least 
of which is the present efficiency of steel under private 
enterprise—that the voters have changed their minds. 
The experience with coal has convinced many workers 
that nationalization is not the facile answer to economic 
problems which socialist theory supposes. 


Literary quiz-show ended? 

Everyone who has ever been exposed to a course in 
the history of English literature or who has otherwise 
browsed much in books knows that one of the prize 
puzzles in literature has always been the authorship of 
the Letters of “Junius.” The polemics of “Junius” ap- 
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peared originally in the Public Advertiser of London. 
Americans, especially, have been interested to know who 
had the courage to hurl such invectives at King George 
III and his tyrannous reign. Some forty or fifty names 
have been proposed as those of possible authors. Edmund 
Burke was long regarded as a likely answer to the puzzle, 
but a certain Sir Philip Francis has been the leading 
candidate. In the New York Times for November 12 it 
was revealed that Laughlin Macleane, regimental surgeon 
in the French and Indian War and later private secretary 
to the Earl of Shelburne, is the man everybody has been 
looking for all these 180 years. Dr. Francesco Cordasco 
of Long Island University last June discovered a note 
among Shelburne’s papers in Glasgow, Scotland, which 
read: “Let it be known then, once and for all, that my 
secretary and associate Macleane was ‘Junius,’ and that 
the secret now is secret no longer.” There is other cor- 
roborative evidence that Macleane was “Junius.” If this 
finding of painstaking research gains acceptance, the cur- 
tain has come down on a famous literary quiz-show. 


Mrs. Roosevelt on Irish Partition 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s comment in “My Day,” November 1, 
that the question of Irish Partition should be submitted 
to a referendum of the Irish people, has been favorably 
received in Ireland—at least by those who regard the 
division imposed on that country by Great Britain in 
1920 as unnatural and absurd. The result would cer- 
tainly be an impressive majority in favor of a united 
Ireland. Since the point is sure to be brought up that 
a majority of the people in the Six Counties would favor 
maintaining the status quo, that may as well be con- 
ceded at once. The Six-County area was chosen to pro- 
duce precisely that majority. It corresponds to no his- 
torical, geographical or ethnic division in Ireland. It is 
officially known as Northern Ireland; yet the most north- 
erly point in the country—Malin Head, Donegal—lies in 
“Southern” Ireland. The area was carefully delimited so 
that the Partitionist majority—mainly concentrated in 
the extreme northeast corner—would not be outweighed 
by the anti-partitionists in the rest of the Six Counties. 
A county-by-county vote would give two, and perhaps 
three, counties to the Irish Republic. The truncated re- 
mainder would hardly be a viable state. A classic docu- 
ment survives from the days of World War I, when 
Partition was first mooted as a “provisional” project. 
Wrote Lloyd George to Sir Edward Carson, leader of 
the Ulster Orangemen, May 29, 1916: “We must make 
it clear that at the end of the provisional period, Ulster 
does not, whether she wills it or not, merge in the rest 
of Ireland.” Italics (somewhat unnecessarily) have been 
supplied by ourselves. 


(For the benefit of readers who may have overlooked 
the item in the issue of November 5, we repeat the notice 
that the Index to Volume 81 of AMERICA, covering issues 
from April 9, 1949 to October 1, 1949, is now available. 
Subscribers can obtain copies free of charge by writing 
to our business office, 70 East 45 Street, New York 17, 
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Now that the November elections are well in the past, it 
is perhaps safe to extend from this vantage point the 
commentary made last week by the Editors of AMERICA 
themselves. In a city like Washington, where everybody 
thinks in terms of politics, where numerical superiority 
at the polls counts more than party platforms, and 1952 
is more important than 1950 (or, for that matter, 1956 
more than 1954, or, to go back a bit, 1860 more than 
1858) current trends in elections are assessed in terms 
of the party in power for the moment. 

It is true that the Democrats offer a fascinating subject 
for speculation, and the commentators have gone all out 
on that line. Mr. Truman seems to be riding high, and 
he makes no secret of it. The opposition party, the Re- 
publicans, it seems to me, have suffered somewhat from 
neglect. Let us look at them for a while. 

The big question, I believe, is: in just what sense 
can they be said to be an opposition party, and also one 
that hopes to succeed to power in one or three years? 
Putting it that way, perhaps, poses the exact dilemma 
for the Republicans: if they oppose popular legislation, 
just for the sake of opposing, they cannot hope to sup- 
plant the party in power; if they expect to succeed to 
power, they must oppose. That is evident. 

Here is the rub. It is clear that just being in opposition 
does not guarantee success in elections. People, contrary 
to a political superstition, do not always “vote against.” 
In recent times, two techniques have been tried: Willkie 
and Dewey (twice) tried the “me-too” but “we-can-do- 
it-better” technique, and failed. Senator Dulles, running 
for election, chose to take the opposite course in New 
York (one-tenth of the nation) and rejected all of the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal, and what-have-you. He also 
failed. But Mr. Dulles, in spite of several things I could 
say about his campaign, did this service to his country: 
he proved beyond doubt that sheer opposition does not 
win elections. 

The Republicans are due for some serious reflections 
on their position. For myself, I can only offer this advice: 
you have to choose what is best for the common good 
of the whole people, or else. . . . 


Last week, we in Washington had the pleasure of welcom- 
ing at a well-attended luncheon Father Robert C. Hartnett, 
Editor of AMERICA. Before a distinguished audience, he 
made an important statement of policy, stressing particu- 
larly an independence of judgment on current affairs 
which few other publications enjoy, all of which we hope 
to see in print some day. He waxed enthusiastic over the 
groups of America’s Associates which already exist in 
Syracuse and Utica, N. Y.; New Orleans, La.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Toledo, Ohio; and Denver, Colo. We are hoping 
that before long Washington will see as earnest a group 
of discussants. Witrrip Parsons 


The appointment of Rt. Rev. James Griffiths, Chancellor 
of the Military Ordinariate, as Titular Bishop of Gaza 
and Auxiliary to Francis Cardinal Spellman of N. Y. as 
Military Vicar was announced on November 15. Born 
and educated in Brooklyn, Bishop-elect Griffiths took fur- 
ther studies in Rome and at Fordham and St. John’s 
Universities of New York and Brooklyn. He has been 
Chancellor of the Military Ordinariate since 1943 and 
has also been attached to the staff of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York. 

> For the fifteenth year in succession, a luncheon bridge 
will be held on December 2 in Holy Family Parish Audi- 
torium, New Rochelle, N. Y., for the benefit of the lepers 
in Culion, Jesuit leper mission in the P.I. Diasone, a 
drug which at least arrests the disease, costs $40 to treat 
one patient. Last year Mrs. Theodore Roeser, who has 
been the moving spirit of this charity from the begin- 
ning, sent $2,000 to the Jesuit Philippine Bureau. It 
would cost $90,000 to supply all the lepers at Culion, 
largest leper colony in the world. Mrs. Roeser was 
awarded the Jogues Medal in 1946. 

> The Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent’s Hospital, New 
York, celebrated the Hospital’s centennial at a solemn 
pontifical Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on November 
13. Francis Cardinal Spellman was celebrant at the Mass, 
which was attended by hundreds of representatives of the 
nursing and medical professions. 

> At Burlington, Vt., on November 15, Mrs. Mary Augus- 
ta Trapp, principal contralto of the celebrated Trapp 
Family Singers, received the Benemerenti Medal, a pon- 
tifical decoration for distinguished service. The medal 
was conferred in the name of Pope Pius XII by the Most 
Rev. Edward Ryan, Bishop of Burlington. The honor is 
said to have been given in recognition of the charitable 
activities of Mrs. Trapp and her late husband, Baron 
George von Trapp, in the Trapp Family Austrian Relief 
organization which they founded. 

P On Thanksgiving Day, November 24, the annual Pan- 
American Mass will be offered in St. Patrick’s Church, 
Washington, D. C. It has been announced that President 
Truman, members of his cabinet, diplomatic envoys of 
the 20 Latin-American republics and a number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives as well as many distinguished 
laymen of the Washington archdiocese have been invited. 
>In Dublin, the Irish Government has announced that, 
in keeping with the spirit of the Holy Year, prisoners 
serving sentences in Irish jails will be granted partial 
remissions, beginning December 24. 

> St. Anselm’s Priory at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C., celebrated its silver jubilee on 
November 13. Archbishop Amleto G. Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the U.S., presided at the jubilee Mass 
celebrated by Abbot Wulstan Knowles, 0.S.B., of St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Fort Augustus, Scotland. D. F. 
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Catholic judges and divorce 


It is not very often that the Vicar of Christ proclaims 
a fundamental Christian principle one week, is criticized 
for his pronouncement, and the next week receives sup- 
port from the President of the United States. 

On November 7 Pope Pius XII addressed the first 
national congress of the Union of Catholic Jurists in 
Rome. He took occasion to remind Catholic judges of 
“some fundamental norms” governing their profession. 
Although the primary responsibility for unjust laws falls 
on the authors of such laws, declared His Holiness, a 
judge cannot escape some measure of responsibility when 
he applies unjust laws to particular cases and passes 
sentence in accordance with them. 

The Holy Father undoubtedly had in mind the situa- 
tion in Eastern Europe when he laid this emphasis on 
the moral accountability of Catholic judges. In that 
part of the world, communist governments are passing 
unjust laws depriving citizens of their religious and 
other civil rights. The Pope warned Catholic judges that 
they can never oblige anyone to commit an act “intrin- 
sically immoral” or in any case “expressly recognize and 
approve an unjust law.” They cannot, therefore, “pro- 
nounce a penal judgment which would be equivalent to 
such approval.” 

After re-stating these ordinary rules of Catholic juris- 
prudence, the Holy Father was careful to explain that 
“not every application of an unjust law is equivalent to 
its recognition or approval.” He pointed out that “a 
judge may—sometimes, perhaps, must—allow an unjust 
law to take its course, whenever this may be the only 
means of impeding much greater evil.” In the United 
States, interest centered on this passage: 

In particular, a Catholic judge cannot pronounce, 

except for reasons of great weight, a sentence of 

civil divorce—where this is in force—for a marriage 
valid before God and Church. He must not forget 
that such a sentence, in practice, does not come to 
touch only the civil effects but in reality rather con- 
duces to the erroneous consideration of the actual 
bond as broken and of the new one as valid and 
binding. 
Catholic moralists have always taught this same doctrine. 
They consider that a judge, in granting a civil divorce, 
does not thereby pretend to dissolve the marriage bond 
but only to dissolve its civil effects. It is true, of course, 
as the Pope takes occasion to remind Catholic judges. 
that the civil dissolution of a marriage “rather conduces 
to the erroneous consideration” that the marriage bond 
itself has been dissolved. Nevertheless, a Catholic judge 
may still grant a civil divorce provided his reasons for 
doing so are of sufficiently great weight. 

Among these reasons would be, on the part of the 
married couple, their inability to live together and their 
absolute determination to break up their home anyway. 
On the part of the judge, a sufficient reason would be 
his own inability to prevent the divorce by bringing the 
couple together, or the impossibility of having the case 
taken to another judge. In such cases, as Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R., has stated in commenting on the Pope’s 
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pronouncement, a Catholic judge may grant a divorce. 
It is simply the lesser of two evils. Morality would not be 
advanced by having all Catholic judges resign. 

The Washington Post for November 11 resents this 
Papal advice to “Catholic judges in distant lands where 
representative government is functioning.” The form of 
government, however, does not make what is immoral 
moral. 

The real issue is whether there exists a “higher law” 
than civil law, an unchanging law of morality to which 
civil laws must conform to be just. As President Truman 
stated on November 11, only persons of religious faith 
understand that “above all these works of man there 
is the eternal standard of God by which we shall all be 
judged.” Is it all right when Mr. Truman says so, but 
not when Pope Pius XII does? 


Why the steel strike? 


The nationwide steel strike, which began on October 1 
and was ended by Bethlehem’s fine, if belated, show of 
independence on October 31, was the costliest stoppage 
in the industry’s history. According to the Associated 
Press, workers lost about $210 million in wages; the 
companies lost $445 million in sales and another $50 mil- 
lion in maintenance costs. In addition, satellite industries 
droppea uncounted millions. Why, one wonders, did the 
industry permit this economic tragedy to occur? 

Let us recapitulate the big scenes in the multi-million- 
dollar steel drama. 

Last May the United Steelworkers demanded a thirty- 
cent package from the industry: 121% cents for an hourly 
wage increase; 11.23 cents for company-financed pen- 
sions; 6.27 cents for company-paid medical and life in- 
surance. The industry, following the leadership of U.S. 
Steel, traditional bellwether, said no. To ward off a 
strike, President Truman appointed a special fact-finding 
board and ordered it not merely to ascertain the facts 
in dispute but to recommend a settlement. On September 
10, the board recommended 1) that no wage increase be 
granted, 2) that the industry and union adopt a pension 
and insurance program to be paid for entirely by em- 
ployers. The board set the cost at ten cents an hour, 
six cents for pensions, four cents for insurance. The union 
accepted the solution; the industry, again led by U.S. 
Steel, turned it down. U.S. Steel, however, qualified its 
refusal. It was willing to pay the ten cents, but only on 
condition that its employes would also contribute to 
the pension fund. The Steelworkers rejected the con- 
dition, and the strike occurred. 


Why did U.S. Steel take such a strong stand on con- 
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tributory pensions? The corporation offered two rea- 
sons: non-contributory pensions were “revolutionary,” 
and bad for the morale and character of the workers. 

Observers immediately pointed out that the three top 
executives of U.S. Steel would on retirement be eligible 
for extremely generous pensions, mostly on a non-con- 
tributory basis; that U.S. Steel had operated for years 
a non-contributory pension system; that it was actually 
operating such a system now for the employes in its 
captive mines. It was also noted that, since more than 
fifty per cent of employes actually receiving industrial 
pensions today were doing so on a non-contributory 
basis, the principle of non-contributory pensions could 
scarcely be considered “revolutionary.” Furthermore, 
there was no evidence whatsoever that such pensions in 
any way weakened the characters of those receiving them. 

Yet it was on such flimsy and contradictory grounds 
that U.S. Steel forced the strike. It was on such grounds 
that the rest of the industry, sheeplike, followed its lead- 
ership. What made this performance the more amazing 
was the fact, not sufficiently emphasized, that both Beth- 
lehem Steel and Jones and Laughlin already had in 
operation systems of non-contributory pensions. Why did 
these corporations, which must have felt from the begin- 
ning that U.S. Steel’s reasons for refusing non-contribu- 
tory pensions couldn’t hold water, delay settling with 
the union until October 31? Prompt action might have 
forestalled the stoppage completely. It would certainly 
have limited it both as to time and extent. 

The conclusion seems inescapable. The costliest steel 
strike in the nation’s history, with all the bitter suffering 
it entailed, was due to the bungling of some of the 
highest-paid managerial talent in U.S. industry. If a 
mistake of similar magnitude were made in many other 
sectors of American life, heads would assuredly fall. 


The atomic deadlock 


can be broken 


Out of all the days of solemn debate about the atom 
in the UN General Assembly has emerged one mouselike 
resolution. The Assembly requests the six permanent 
members of the UN Atomic Energy Commission to re- 
sume consultations which they broke off October 24. 

Atomic worriers may find some small comfort in the 
Assembly’s directive “to explore all possible avenues and 
examine all concrete suggestions with a view to deter- 
mining whether they might lead to an agreement.” 
Nothing will come of it, however, if the directive is in- 
terpreted to apply only to explorations within the frame- 
work of the existing Majority Plan. Mr. Vishinsky has 
rejected that plan and any minor modifications thereof 
with a finality that is absolute. 

The Assembly’s directive should be interpreted in a 
wider sense, in line with Assembly President Romulo’s 
Nov. 3 appeal to the six permanent AEC members. Be- 
cause mankind is not prepared to accept a deadlock on 
a matter so serious to the future of the whole world. 
declared General Romulo, “every effort must be made 


to explore even the remotest possibility of an effective 
agreement.” There is reason to believe, he added, that 
all paths to agreement have not been explored. 

With three of his specific proposals we are not here 
concerned. We are interested in his fourth one because 
it seems to refer to a proposal made in these pages almost 
a year ago (“A-Bombs Away!” Am., 1/22/49). General 
Romulo suggested that attention be directed to 


the possibility of a new approach to the fundamental 
problem of control. A number of scientists have 
contended that a new approach can be found in the 
realistic assessment of the present requirements of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. It has been 
argued that in the present and immediately foresee- 
able state of science, the amount of fissionable ma- 
terials which could be used for peaceful purposes 
is so small that the problem of controlling the use 
of such materials for military purposes may be rela- 
tively easier than had previously been envisaged. 
It is my understanding that this approach has been 
given only relatively little attention in the Atomic 
Energy Commission. (Emphasis supplied.) 


With his customary diplomacy, General Romulo has actu- 
ally revealed the skeleton in the Majority’s closet—the 
agreement among scientists that there is no prospect of 
economical atomic power within the next twenty years. 

The UNAEC admitted as much in its little-noticed 
Second Report: 

Atomic power may well become useful for certain 

specialized purposes in a matter of years, but it prob- 

ably cannot become an important factor in the 

world’s existing power resources for some decades. 
If that is the fact, what follows? One simple conclusion: 
there is no need or excuse for the international authority 
(which would still be needed, however,) to build and 
operate throughout the world the large-scale reactors 
which produce “dangerous” amounts of fissionable ma- 
terial. There will be no peacetime use for them for 
decades. 

Mr. Frederick Osborn, U.S. Representative on UNAEC, 
stated in the Oct. 30 N. Y. Times Magazine that 


the treaty under which the agency was set up would 
provide that when power from nuclear fuel is 
economically possible at a price to compete with 
other forms of power, the agency would build plants 
in the various nations under a quota system. . . 


If economical atomic power is decades away, and if no 
large-scale plants will be built until it arrives, why all 
the present pother about inspection and control of “dan- 
gerous activities”? Why does the Majority emphasize it 
so much and say so little about the fact that it would not 
be needed for decades if the nations agree now not to 
build large-scale reactors? 

It would be comparatively simple to control mining 
operations and the small-scale reactors producing radio- 
isotopes for medical and industrial purposes. The Rus- 
sians might be induced to accept the minimum of inspec- 
tion and control involved. 

This approach, “given only relatively little attention” 
to date, should be explored. “The reiteration of previous 
positions has kept us turning in the same circle for three 
years,” says General Romulo. We agree that it is high 
time to break out of that vicious circle. 
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The burden of brotherhood 


On Armistice Day, 1949, the President of the United 
States interpolated inte a prepared address a paragraph 
spoken with impressive personal conviction and embody- 
ing a profound, if neglected, political truth. The Presi- 
dent had come to the luncheon of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews from Arlington National Cemetery 
where he had silently placed a wreath of yellow chrysan- 
themums on the cold marble grave of the Unknown 
Soldier. Undoubtedly the memory of our 500,000 war 
dead was in Mr. Truman’s mind when he said spon- 
taneously at the Mayflower Hotel luncheon: 
I am doing everything of which I am capable to 
organize the moral forces in the world to meet this 
situation. I am trying to get all people who look 
up and know there is a greater power than man in 
the universe to organize themselves to meet those 
who look down and are strictly materialistic. That’s 
what we are up against. 


+] 


““This situation,” against which the moral forces in the 
world must organize, the President had described earlier 
in his address. “The beliefs on which we have founded 
our form of government and our hope of a better world 
are under attack,” the President had stated flatly. 

What are those beliefs? Equality of men before God 
and under the law, a realization of which makes it pos- 
sible for men of different traditions and different faiths 
to work together for the common good. Such was Mr. 
Truman’s answer. The President added: 

We have achieved our unity in this country, not by 
eliminating our differences in religion and tradition, 
not by hiding or suppressing our political and eco- 
nomic conflicts, but by holding to a concept which 
rises above them all, the concept of the brotherhood 
of man. 


Former Secretary of the Navy, John L. Sullivan, Chair- 
man of Brotherhood Week, was equally emphatic. “We 
are free,” he reminded the luncheon guests, “because we 
have natural inherent rights, rights derived from our 
creation by God—from our equal creation by God.” 

This idea of brotherhood, the foundation of freedom. 
is a specifically religious idea. Any other inspiration for 
a movement, even a movement for justice among men. 
the President pointed out, is treachery to mankind. For 
history demonstrates that, without a religious founda- 
tion, movements of liberation degenerate into movements 
of tyranny and oppression. They become self-centered 
and set up their own standards of right and wrong. Not 
so, remarked the President, if we acknowledge that our 
norm of cooperation and common action is “something 
outside us and above us, something by which we in 
our turn will also be judged.” 

It is not, then, only a generous impulse but also a 
divine command . . . a religious duty—in the President’s 
words—that urges Americans to labor together for great- 
er justice among men. The fundamental faith of this 
country, as well as the clear language of the Constitution. 
calls for legislation to protect the rights of all citizens. 
to assure their equal participation in national life and 
to reduce discrimination based upon prejudice. 
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After such a clear affirmation of the religious founda- 
tions of human freedom, spoken so decisively by the 
President, it was depressing to read in the same day’s 
newspapers of a suit to ban the reading of the Old 
Testament from the public schools of New Jersey. The 
suit, instituted by a director of the National Society of 
United Secularists of America, will undoubtedly reach 
the U. S. Supreme Court, a majority of whose members 
were present to hear the President’s words on the place 
of religion in national and international life. It would 
be intriguing to know what the Justices were thinking 
(Mr. Justice Minton was observed tapping the table with 
his finger tips) while the Chief Executive was declaiming 
that “those of us who believe in God . . . must always 
be working . . . to create a society which carries out our 
ideals.” Possibly Messrs. Justice Vinson, Black, Reed, 
Clark and Minton learned something of the “spirit of 
the law” from their fellow Democrat on Armistice Day 
this year. 

Whatever their confusions on the issue of the place 
of religion in our nation’s life, all of the Supreme Court 
Justices would probably agree, as the London Times 
declared Oct. 31, that at least in Eastern Europe the 
conflict is “between those who affirm and those who deny 
the reality of spiritual values.” The President stated 
graphically the peril to freedom in today’s world: 


In various parts of the world today, human rights 
and freedom are being deliberately violated and 
suppressed. Men and women are being persecuted 
for their religious beliefs. Campaigns are being 
waged to turn religion into a tool of the state. 


“A new barbarism, more terrible than that of ancient 
times,” was Mr. Truman’s considered description of the 
peril. In this hour of crisis, the President warned: 

It is only the people of religious faith throughout 

the world who have the power to overcome the force 

of tyranny. Their religious concepts are the only 

sure foundation of the democratic ideal. 
The President’s thesis had been dramatically demon- 
strated during a forum the preceding evening when the 
Board of Directors of NCCJ were examining the details 
of the persecution in Eastern Europe. Four of Hungary’s 
exiled political leaders made an unscheduled appearance 
at the meeting. Ferenc Nagy, the last legitimate Premier. 
a Calvinist; Msgr. Béla Varga, the last legal speaker of 
parliament; Béla Fabian, leader of the Independent 
Democratic Party, a Jew; and Zoltan Pfeiffer, former 
Minister of Justice, a Catholic—all assured the audience 
that faith in God was the ultimate bulwark against the 
inroads of communism and the secret spring of political 
liberty. “More important even than the Atlantic Pact 
or Titoism in the fight against communism,” Msgr. Varga 
asserted, is the realization by all moral-minded men of 
the common peril and the collaboration of citizens of all 
religions in the defense of human freedom. 

Will such collaboration come about? The answer 
turns on whether Americans give a real assent to the 
truth that the roots of human rights are religious, that 
the defense of mankind against the attacks of communism 

-as the President said—‘“lies in the faith we profess— 


the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God.” 
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Spain and Portugal 
and the Holy Year 


Richard Pattee 








O NLY THE HARDIER American tourists in the past 
found their way to the Iberian Peninsula. The traditional 
Grand Tour usually included only Great Britain, France, 
the Chateau country, Switzerland with Interlaken and 
Italy. The Pyrenees were more than a physical barrier. 
They represented also a spiritual obstacle of the first 
order, and the sturdier soul who crossed them found a 
land where poor accommodations and many regulations 
made his visit less simple and easy than in the more tour- 
ist-conditioned portions of the Continent. But what he 
did find in Spain and Portugal compensated him a hun- 
dred times over for the possible slowness of Spanish trains 
and the not infrequent discomforts experienced in Iberian 
hostelries. 

Neither Spain nor Portugal has ever drawn American 
travelers on a great scale. Aside from the person with 
a professional interest in the country, or the teacher of 
Spanish who has been anxious to seek material for class 
discourses on the Alhambra, the Iberian Peninsula has 
simply not formed a part of the American consciousness. 
One reason for this former indifference is the fact that 
there are few sentimental ties between Spain and the 
United States. The number of people of direct Spanish 
descent among us is negligible. Interest in Spain’s his- 
tory and institutions is therefore relatively undeveloped. 
Since study of Spain rarely goes beyond the high points, 
Americans seem to lack that tremendous incentive to see 
first hand and to experience directly. 

If Spain floats vaguely in the American mind as a curi- 
ous place of bullfighters, mantillas and coy sefioritas, 
with governments run by such extraordinary people as 
Philip II or General Franco, Portugal conjures up even 
less of a true picture. It is, to most, the land from which 
fisher folk come who, if they manage to get to our 
shores, settle in New Bedford or along the coast of 
California and continue to follow the ways of their fore- 
fathers. These Portuguese in the U. S., however, are 
largely from the Azores, and hence bring little of the 
temper and the mood of the mainland country. Also, the 
Portuguese language, to Americans, occupied a place not 
unlike Swedish or Dutch. It was unknown to more than 
a tiny minority, and would have added to the difficulties 
of travel in Portugal. 

Geographical position was another factor which elimi- 
nated Portugal and Spain from the “Grand Tour” of the 
past. Even by American standards, the Iberian Peninsula 
is a long way from the center of Europe. In the days 
before airlines criss-crossed the European continent, it 
was a longish haul from Paris or London to Lisbon and, 
if the traveler was moving about in the summer months, 
as was likely to be the case, he found the hot Castilian 


“Every point in Spain is rich in the external evidence 
of the Catholic faith and practice,” and Portugal is 
saturated with mementoes of world-wide mission work, 
Richard Pattee reminds prospective Holy Year pil- 
grims. Mr. Pattee, in charge of Latin-American Cul- 
tural Relations in our State Department (1938-43), 
studied at Coimbra in Portugal. 


plateau and the hotter Portuguese cities not particularly 
attractive. Neither Spain nor Portugal formerly possessed 
the needed genius for tourist organization. The American 
wanderer who liked to have his schedule managed for 
him down to the minutest detail, and a bath included in 
every itinerary, was confused and disoriented by the 
absence of these amenities in a proposed junket to the 
peninsula. There was far more shifting for himself in- 
volved, and less guidance, than he would have found in 
such tourist-minded countries as Switzerland and Bel- 
gium. In consequence, the only travelers to Spain or 
Portugal were likely to be the persons interested in his- 
panic culture, the avowed adventurer looking for some- 
thing new, or the person who wanted to include in his 
itinerary all the great cities and better-known monuments 
of the Continent. 


TRAVEL Costs AND REGULATIONS TODAY 


Today, in addition to factors which discouraged Ameri- 
can tourism in Spain and Portugal in the past, there 
exists another block—a considerable body of illusion 
about travel in Spain. First of all, the Spanish Govern- 
ment is thought to function so much like a police state 
that only the extremely well-recommended or those gifted 
in subterfuge can possibly get into the country. Second- 
ly, Spain is thought to be outrageously expensive and 
prohibitive for any one less well-heeled than the Aga 
Khan. In the third place, there is the common assump- 
tion that, once one has overlooked these two obstacles, 
Spain is so slovenly that living becomes a rugged adven- 
ture, appealing only to the toughest and those most in- 
different to the material comforts of life. In point of 
fact, travel in Spain today is as simple as in any other 
European country. True, the distances are greater—or 
at least seem greater—since the railways are admittedly 
in bad shape, and travel by bus and auto is far less de- 
veloped. 

Actually, getting into Spain today represents no more 
real difficulty than getting into most other European 
countries—and far less than that met by the European 
seeking entry into our land. The casual traveler, es- 
pecially if he has arranged for his itinerary before de- 
parture, will find no difficulties in his way. The readjust- 
ment of the exchange on the peseta now allows for 25 to 
the dollar instead of the former sixteen, thus bringing 
prices more or less into line with the average pocket- 
book. Spanish hotels in the cities are good. In the smaller 
towns and along the provincial by-ways the traveler may 
discover that the amenities somewhat diminish. The su- 
perb Spanish trait of indifference to the rest of the world 
manifests itself in the rural sections. The Spanish in 
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general are perfectly willing to arrange for the most 
profitable and comfortable visit of outsiders, but they 
quite adamantly refuse to change the tenor of their ways 
or to accommodate themselves to the quirks and peculiari- 
ties of those coming to the country. 

With regard to government regulations and prices, the 
prospective visitor to Spain need not be alarmed. Red 
tape is not formidable. Living may be obtained for as 
low as 60 and 70 pesetas (about $3) a day. Railway fares 
are far from high. Prices in the smaller centers are far 
less than in Belgium, or even France. And Portugal is 
a paradise of pre-war food and living. Prices are still 
low in terms of dollars, and United States currency brings 
in a reassuring quantity of escudos. 


TEMPERAMENTAL DIFFERENCES 


Although Spain and Portugal are often thought of 
together, the two countries contrast markedly in tempera- 
ment and atmosphere. The Portuguese people look to the 
sea. Their mentality is that of the sea-faring, and their 
outlook is maritime. Since they cling to the extreme 
southwest of Europe, every factor in their national his- 
tory has pushed them outward. The sense of past great- 
ness, when the Americas and the Indies paid homage to 
Lisbon, still hangs over the nation. In their memory 
lingers the conquest of India, the penetration of Africa 
and the great epic of the occu- 
pation and development of Bra- 
zil. Outwardly the Portuguese 
people give an impression of 
softness and dreaminess that is 
quite different from that created 
by their Spanish neighbors. 
Even their language is softer 
and less brittle; and their minds 
are far less rigorous than the 
Spanish. 

Aside from the Napoleonic 
invasions and the collapse of the monarchy in 1910, 
Portugal has known at least a fitful peace for these many 
years. Its economy, before 1925, was chaotic—a condition 
that sprang from inertia and a sort of hopeless befuddle- 
ment, and which made the people turn to Dr. Oliveira 
Salazar, the miracle man of Portuguese finances, to whom 
is due the credit for the sound state of the escudo today. 
Economic life has now bounced back. Fortunately for its 
economy, Portugal was saved from the horrors of the 
Second World War, during which it served as the entry 
and exit port of a Europe in travail. Its institutions, also, 
remained untouched by the flux and reflux of politics and 
ideologies. Its government has been called fascist and 
corporatist. 

The Salazar regime, to be sure, embraces curious 
elements. In discussing it, one hears talk of the Estado 
Novo—the new state; and dictatorship is the word com- 
monly used. The visitor to Portugal, interested in this 
phase of the national Hfe, will find his experience dis- 
concerting. Any dictatorship, he notes, is civilian. Dr. 
Salazar is a very far cry from Mussolini or Hitler. One 
finds no fanfare, no balcony speeches, no Parteitage, no 
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armbands and trumpeting. The Portuguese dictatorship 
has, in reality, been in large part an economic one—a 
supreme effort to keep the country from complete and 
absolute bankruptcy. 


RELIGIOUS ATMOSPHERE IN PORTUGAL 


In religious matters, Portugal is less intense than Spain. 
The latter, after all, is the land of Ignatius of Loyola and 
Francis Xavier, and the Spanish mind in general is mili- 
tant, uncompromising, and in a state of perpetual crusade. 
Whereas the Portuguese are endowed with a certain mel- 
ancholy sadness toward life, the Spaniard is motivated 
by a splendid quixotism and an eternal urge to engage 
in mortal combat with the forces of evil that surround 
him. 

In contrast to Spain, also, Portugal has not endured 
civil war and the ravages of general destruction. Por- 
tugal, in a word, is intact, materially and mentally. 
While persecution, pillage, destruction and martyrdom 
have made the contemporary Spanish religious attitude 
what it is, Portugal was saved from all that. The conse- 
quence is that it evidences less fervor and militancy. 

Obviously the great spiritual event of modern Por- 
tugal was the appearance of Our Lady at Fatima be- 
tween May and October of 1917. Those visions of the 
three children at the Cova da Iria on May 13, 1917, 
have today changed the re- 
ligious face and importance of 
Portugal for us. The story of 
Fatima is too well known to 
bear abbreviated repetition 
here. Since that time, however, 
the road to Fatima has known 
an increasing number of pil- 
grims and the devotion is now 
so firmly established _ that 
Fatima is well on its way to 
becoming one of the musts of 
the Catholic in Europe. The Portuguese have accepted the 
influx with good grace, but no concession has been made 
to the material comfort of the pilgrim. Service out of 
Lisbon to Fatima is still irregular and haphazard. Al- 
though the distance is not great, there has been an abso- 
lute refusal to create amid the barren open space of the 
miracle the amenities of civilized life. Fatima remains 
magnificent precisely because there is no prospect that in 
the near future a counterpart of Chicago’s Edgewater 
Beach Hotel will go up on the site where Our Blessed 
Lady urged penance and mortification for the sins of 
the world. 

Because the pull of Fatima is so powerful, one is likely 
to overlook other places in Portugal, but all Portuguese 
history is bound up with the faith and its expansion. The 
glorious story of the Portuguese mariners who sailed to 
Cathay, Ceylon, the Indies and Japan by way of both of 
the coasts of Africa exerts a tremendous pull on the imag- 
ination. 

There are many great monuments to Portuguese gran- 
deur to visit, some of them easily accessible to the trav- 
eler, from Lisbon to Fatima; Alcobaca and Batalha 
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Abbey. There is Coimbra, a short distance north of Lis- 
bon and one of the most perfect university cities in Eu- 
rope, hallowed by generations of theological and philo- 
sophical tradition. This fourteenth-century foundation, 
overlooking the Mondego River where the greatest of 
Portuguese poets, Luis de Caméens, once lived, amply 
repays a Visit. 


Tue CHuRCH IN SPAIN ToDAY 


I have suggested that Spain is to Americans another 
world in mind and spirit. The disastrous civil war of 
1936-39 left the country with a million dead, and the 
memory of the passion and bitterness the war engen- 
dered. Today Spain is still in a state of convalescence. 
The wounds have scarcely healed, and the animosities 
have not been placated. The experience of the constant 
threat of invasion during the World War and the os- 
tracism the nation has suffered since the conclusion of 
hostilities have contributed to isolation and poverty, in 
spite of the heroic efforts of the regime to pull the 
country back to normality. 

The Church in Spain, as every reader knows, was the 
great sufferer in this gigantic via crucis of civil strife. 
The thousands of martyrs, the wholesale destruction of 
churches, convents, orphanages, hospitals and schools 
deprived the Spanish nation of some of its best people 
and institutions. The reconstruction of modern Spain, 
one must observe, has been as much a spiritual as a 
material problem. Spain’s civil war was the terrifying 
proof of how low the national morale had fallen and how 
sterile and uninspired Spanish life really was. The con- 
sequent blood-letting, which opened wide the gap between 
the Spanish people, has made infinitely difficult the task 
of reconciliation. At the same time, however, it re- 
aroused the latent fervor of the Spanish and re-invested 
them with the sense of mission which, in the past, had 
made Spain great. As a de-Catholicized entity adrift in 
a secularist and modern world, Spain had become ana- 
thema to innumerable Spaniards. The civil war allowed 
them to recapture the crusading spirit, and the religious 
revival has become, as a result, one of the most extraordi- 
nary aspects of contemporary Spanish life. The visitor 
will find the seminaries packed, the universities re-Chris- 
tianized, the journals and reviews legion, and the piety of 
the mass of people restored to something like it was in 
past centuries. Spain has literally experienced a religious 
revolution over the last fifteen years. 

The Church in Spain is not, nevertheless, without its 
problems. Reconstruction is the first. Secondly, there is 
the increasing conviction that the social question, long 
neglected, must be faced with courage and audacity. 
Today the increased attention to this aspect of Catholic 
life is encouraging. The activities of such prelates as the 
Bishops of Malaga and Cérdoba, to cite only two of 
many, bear witness to the fact that the Spanish Church 
can no longer be accused of indifference to the material 
and professional welfare of the masses, whether the 
problems be urban or rural. 

There is, in the third place, the whole problem of the 
relations with the State, a question that is inordinately 


delicate, and which is impossible to describe in these few 
lines. 

Spanish Catholicism needs desperately more contacts 
with the rest of the world, and the rest of Christendom 
might well profit from a closer association with the Span- 
ish experience. Uncompromising and rigid as the Span- 
ish mind may appear, the tenacious adherence of the 
people of Spain to conviction, and their inflexible devo- 
tion to Catholic belief, constitute an example from which 
we can all profit in these days of confusion. 

For the Holy Year traveler, Spain is a vast panorama 
of testimonies to Catholicism. Each of its cities has its 
particular devotion to Our Lady under special invoca- 
tions. In Valencia, in Granada, all over the country, the 
devotion to the Mother of God is the touchstone of the 
people’s Catholicism. It may not be an exaggeration to 
say that no European country is so profoundly and deeply 
Marian as Spain. Certainly this devction is accompanied 
from time to time by the gaudy and the histrionic. The 
elaborate baroque of many Spanish churches is part of 
history and reflects the expressive temperament of a peo- 
ple who feel deeply and are passionate in their articulate- 
ness. The spiritual itinerary for Spain would take us 
especially to such shrines as Santiago de Compostela, 
where, year after year, pilgrimages are still made in the 
manner of the Middle Ages, when the road to Santiago 
brought thousands of the devout from all over Christian 
Europe. 

Every point in Spain is rich in the external evidences 
of the Catholic faith and practice. From Barcelona, with 
its great monastery of Montserrat nearby, to the south of 
Spain, the country is studded with shrines and churches 
and spots which have been hallowed by centuries of 
spiritual continuity. 

Today there are new and touching projects of restora- 
tion, such as the work of the Cistercian monastery of 
Poblet on the way from Barcelona to Tarragona, fallen 
into ruin a hundred years ago and now well on the way 
to becoming again a great Catalan center of devotion and 
erudition. 

The pilgrim will also want to visit the monumental 
Escorial, center of learning and piety and the ever-pres- 
ent memory of Philip II. There is the Cartuja near Burgos, 
one of the noblest of Carthusian foundations in the 
peninsula. There are educational projects such as the 
Ave Maria schools in Granada among the gypsies, which 
attest to the Christian zeal of one of Spain’s most remark- 
able modern apostles, Father Manjén. There are the great 
religious spectacles of Spain, such as Holy Week in 
Seville and the Corpus Christi procession of Toledo— 
both world famous and bringing to the respective cities 
a host of visitors during the spring and early summer 
of the year. How would it be conceivable to dwell on 
Spain without constant reference to its saints and its 
shrines, its monasteries and its churches? 

A tour of Catholic Europe is incomplete without see- 
ing these two Iberian peoples, whose history is so inti- 
mately and inextricably entwined with every step in the 
long story of the consolidation of the Faith on the Con- 
tinent and its magnificent expansion beyond the seas. 
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What the 
sociologists believe 


Clement S. Mihanovich 








(For readers who are unfamiliar with sociological jargon, 
a little elucidation of the term, “Social Darwin- 
ism,” as used in the following article, may be in order. 
Even among sociological writers, Dr. Mihanovich ex- 
plains, interpretations of the phrase vary, and this varia- 
tion in meaning constituted one of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in surveying the attitudes of members of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society. Briefly, and for general pur- 
poses, however, “Social Darwinism” may be defined as 
the use of the Darwinian theory of evolution, directly or 
by analogy, to explain the origiri and development of our 
social organizations and institutions—the spontaneous and 
necessary development of social institutions along set 
lines.—Eb1ToR ) 


Soctoxocists in our colleges and universities today 
are exerting a continuously increasing influence on the 
minds of students. Since sociology readily lends itself to 
easy presentation, interesting discussions and debates of 
currently hot topics, and since sociology has become 
notably popular since the beginning of the depression, it 
can readily be seen that more and more students have 
chosen and will choose a sociology course as an elective. 
What sociologists think, believe and teach is, therefore, 
of paramount importance for understanding the mind of 
students and the philosophy of life that they will express 
in later years. 

In order to find out what American non-Catholic 
sociologists think (or what opinions they hold) of God, 
the validity of Social Darwinism, the practice of steriliza- 
tion, the use of contraceptives, and the practice of divorce, 
Mr. Hilton Rivet, S.J., under the directorship of the 
writer of this article and with the cooperation of the 
faculty of the Department of Sociology of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, sent out a postcard questionnaire to 2,123 non- 
Catholic members of the American Sociological Society. 
This artictle is designed to present a summary of the 
results of our study. 

First, what American non-Catholic sociologists think of 
God. Do they believe that God is a Personal Being? An 
Impersonal Force? That there is no God? 

Next on the postcard survey which we sent out came 
the question of Social Darwinism. Do they accept or 
deny it? Is sterilization, divorce (not necessarily pres- 
ent-day abuses) and the use of contraceptives, in their 
opinion, socially beneficial, socially harmful, morally 
wrong or non-moral? 

From a total of 2,123 cards sent out, we received 976 
replies—a return of 46.6 per cent. 

To simplify the over-all results of our study we present 
the following table: 
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Sociology is defined as “the science or study of the 
origin, development, organization and functioning of 
human society ...” Today, in an era of great turmoil, 
what principles do sociologists believe and teach re- 
garding human origin and values? Dr. Mihanovich, 
Director of the Dept. of Sociology, St. Louis University, 
presents the results of a survey. 


Opinions OF A.S.S. MEMBERS REGARDING FIVE 
FIELDS OF INVESTIGATION 


l. Nature and Existence of God 


Namtber of Replies...» ....2222200+ 954 
Personal Being. .............. 276—29 per cent 
Impersonal Force............- 33435 per cent 
ere 171—18 per cent 
No comment (agnostics included 

 Merrererr ry rrr ce 173—18 per cent 
2. Social Darwinism 

Number of Replies.............++ 921 
SE sth crbab ave e Kwan cae ee 352—38 per cent 
Bere Tere rs 380—41 per cent 
oe eee TT 189—2]1 per cent 

3. Sterilization 

Number of Replies............. 1,057 
Socially beneficial............. 652—62 per cent 
Socially harmful.............. 77— 7 per cent 
ee 52— 5 per cent 
PN Saicicind a cin iaisrwecee 197—19 per cent 
PO MOI a ones s'skss esas 79— 7 per cent 


4. Use of Contraceptives 


Number of Replies............. 1,102 
Socially beneficial............. 851—78 per cent 
Socially harmful.............. 30— 3 per cent 
ge 26— 2 per cent 
er errr es 178—16 per cent 
oe eerererr rrr 17— 1 per cent 

5. Divorce 

Number of Replies.............. 1,093 
Socially beneficial............. 740—68 per cent 
Socially harmful.............. 97— 9 per cent 
Morally wrong...........---- 47— 4 per cent 
SEE iidrdicnwan <veh-4-9:0i0> 175—16 per cent 
Pe Rs n:s 2.595500 3s 09.550 34— 3 per cent 


A glance at the above table reveals the following for 
each of the five questions. 

On the question of God we find that the concept of 
God as Impersonal Force is held by the highest percentage 
(35 per cent), with believers in God as a Personal Being 
coming next (29 per cent). The record on “No God” and 
“No Comment” is 18 per cent for each. “Agnostics” are 
recorded in the category of “No Comment” for want of 
a specific category. Approximately 15 per cent of the 
18 per cent found in the “No Comment” category are 
put there because of their agnostic position. (Evidently 
the agnostic position is not the most common one to be 
found among scientists, at least social scientists, as some 
respondents indicated.) 
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It should be noted, in relation to this question about 
the nature and existence of God, that no single opinion 
may be regarded as the prevalent, or dominant, one 
among A.S.S. members, since there is, in any one cate- 
gory, not a majority, but at most a plurality (one-third 
for Impersonal Force). 

Regarding Social Darwinism, those who deny the 
validity of the concept represent the highest percentage 
(41), while 38 per cent accept the theory, and 21 per cent 
decline to comment. The same may be said here as was 
said concerning the question of God: no single category 
can be pointed to as representing the prevalent opinion 
of A.S.S. members, since the percentages of acceptance 
and denial were practically equal. 

The fact that the percentages of acceptance (38 per 
cent) and denials (41 per cent) of the concept of Social 
Darwinism are so close, and the further fact that a rather 
large percentage (21) declined comment might be ex- 
plained by the innumerable “definitions” and general 
vagueness of the theory. 

On the question of sterilization, the only definite agree- 
ment to be found among A.S.S. members is that it is 
socially beneficial. There seems, however, to be a con- 
nection between the ideas that it is socially beneficial 
(62 per cent) or non-moral (19 per cent), as well as 
between the replies of “socially harmful” (7 per cent) 
and “morally wrong” (5 per cent). 

It is probable that the percentage of those who voted 
“socially beneficial” and “non-moral” would have been 
nearly equal had respondents been instructed to make a 
choice between “socially beneficial” and “socially harm- 
ful,” or between “morally wrong” and “non-moral.” As 
it is, many of those who returned the questionnaire 
marked only one category. 

Our reason for believing that votes for “socially bene- 
ficial” and “non-moral” would have represented the same 
percentages is based on the position of A.S.S. members 
regarding our first question, concerning the nature and 
existence of God. Over two-thirds of the responses con- 
cerning God actually indicated no belief in a Personal 
Being, this number being the sum of the responses, “Im- 
personal Force,” “No God,” and “No comment,” the 
last being the category in which agnostics have been in- 
cluded. 

The same trend is evident on the question of the use 
ef contraceptives as on the question of sterilization. The 
larger number of A.S.S. members agree definitely only 
in this: that the use of contraceptives is socially beneficial 
(78 per cent). The next largest percentage (16 per cent) 
believe that it is non-moral. On the other hand, only 
3 per cent of responses indicate the belief that it is 
“socially harmful,” with a like low percentage (2 per 
cent) indicating “morally wrong.” We repeat, therefore, 
there seems to be a connection between the higher per- 
centages of “socially beneficial” and “non-moral,” and the 
lack of belief in a Personal God. 

On the question of divorce the same trend manifests 
itself in the only definite agreement among A.S.S. mem- 
bers: that divorce is socially beneficial (68 per cent). 
The next highest percentage (16 per cent) believes 


divorce non-moral; 9 per cent consider it socially harm- 
ful, and 4 per cent feel it is morally wrong. 

We point out the fact also that a larger number (9 per 
cent) believe that divorce is socially harmful than we 
find in the case of sterilization (7 per cent) and the use 
of contraceptives (3 per cent). 

What we have seen thus far may be termed the over- 
all, general trend in thought among A.S.S. members in 
these five fields of investigation. 

We do not wish to belabor the obvious, and therefore 
we suggest that each reader draw his own conclusions 
and derive his own implications from this study. 


Who says were 
going to starve 





J. R. Clawson 





W: ARE EATING OURSELVES TO DEATH! 

Your grandson will face famine before he reaches the 
age you are now! 

Unless human reproduction is controlled and curtailed, 
the Good Earth will be unable to support us! 

Frightening? Awesome? 

Of course. The top three paragraphs are just a sample 
of statements bandied about and blasted at us by any 
book, magazine writer or news commentator who can 
find three newspaper clippings and a hatful of statistics 
to support his dire predictions. All of it is designed to 
prove that human needs are on the verge of surpassing 
vegetable production. Just how serious are these charges 
against our resources? 

Were the latest efforts in farm production considered 
by the authors of these predictions, or were they based 
only on our slowly climbing birth rate? 

To get a true picture, let us grab our own hat and 
take a look at recent developments in the field of agri- 
culture. We will stop first in Kansas. 

That State produces well over 200 million bushels of 
wheat a year, and the 1949 estimate for the crop in 
dollars is $500 million. This figure represents 20 per cent 
of all wheat grown in the United States. In addition, Kan- 
sas ranks third in beef cattle per square mile, turns out 
vast acreages of corn, oats, barley, rye, fruit and vege- 
tables. 

Why mention this? 

For a very good reason. The land producing all that 
food is the same land that Rexford Tugwell called the 


“great American desert” following the dust storms in the 


(If Mr. Clawson seems to sing the glories of Kansas agri- 
culture, that’s because he lives in Kansas. He is not 
romancing, however. His figures were taken from the 
35th Biennial Report of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, and have been checked by agricultural authorities. 
At present Mr. Clawson is a full-time free-lance writer.) 
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’30’s. Farmers in the western half of the State were 
then warned to leave or face financial ruination. 

The farmers decided to stay. Step by step, they rebuilt 
the soil through fertilization and new methods of tilling. 
Vast machines were moved in. New varieties of seeds 
were tested. Brome grass and shelter-belts went up to 
stop the drifting of soil. The result has been grain of 
superior quality. 

The agricultural revolution hasn’t stopped there. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SEED AND FERTILIZATION 


Development and research are constantly under way 
further to improve seeds and fertilization methods. New 
strains are tested not only by the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations and U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
but also by the farmers themselves. Each new crop is 
stronger and better able to withstand the onslaught of 
drought, insects and fungus diseases. 

Last year, for instance, a novel experiment took place 
in Missouri. Wheat land that normally produced fifteen 
to twenty-five bushels per acre was irrigated. The result 
—-seventy-five bushels per acre! An increase of 300 per 
cent. 

The USDA scientists produce double yields after using 
nitrogen fertilizer. Mr. Working Farmer is getting the 
same results. 

Although Kansas grows almost everything, the pro- 
duction of oats was strictly minor league until recent 
years, Smut and rust destroyed the grain in huge quanti- 
ties. The agronomy men set out to produce new breeds 
that would be rust-resistant. After twenty years, Osage 
and Neosho oats were released for farm production. In 
the period from 1919 to 1946, the acreage was only 
doubled, yet the oats yield leaped from 17 million bushels 
to 68 million bushels. With research continuing, there is 
no reason to believe maximum results have been reached. 

The story in Kansas is the same, no matter what the 
crop. Higher yield, better grain, and with less work— 
thanks to machines that do everything, even to digging 
post-holes. 

“But,” you say, “you are talking of just one State. 
What of the rest of the world?” 

Multiply one Kansas farmer several million times over 
and you have the rest of the United States. 

New insecticides and herbicides have also helped to in- 
crease the yields. Both DDT and 2,4-D have made their 
mark. These two chemicals are not complete solutions, but 
when applied in cooperation with the hundreds of other 
new chemicals the results are little short of amazing. 

Last June, when word came of a grasshopper invasion 
from Wyoming, a Worland pilot flew over the infested 
areas and killed 128 million of the baby hoppers in 
twenty-five minutes! The result—more food saved for 
human consumption. 

Look, too, at the results achieved with hybrid corn. 
It is no exaggeration when farmers say hybrid corn has 
meant billions of extra dollars in their pockets. The 
present larger yields are due to disease-resistance of the 
plant, and the fact that uniform height and a longer 
standing period are a shield against inopportune periods 
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of bad weather, weather that would normally force the 
farmer to stay out of the field until the crop was de- 
stroyed. 

Hybrid corn can also withstand drought. It is now 
being grown with good results in sections of the nation 
where growing corn was only a wild dream ten years 
back. 

Not only is the production in bushels greater because 
of the new grain, but the actual food value is of higher 
quality. 

Through the cornbelt, a yield of one hundred bushels 
to the acre had been considered unusually high. Hybrid 
corn has now been developed that will produce three 
ears where formerly only 
one hung. In Iowa, a ten- 
acre test strip produced 
224.2 bushels to the acre. 
Experimenters promise us 
that we may soon expect corn to yield three hundred 
bushels to the acre—and consider it an average crop. 

A Connecticut Agriculture Station produced hybrid 
corn with stalks filled with sucrose. It is now entirely 
possible that the stalks of field corn may be turned into 
sugar. It is also possible that new breeds will yield raw 
material for plastics and fabrics. 

By the same token, the men of science are daily finding 
new ways to convert plant by-products into usable ar- 
ticles. Peanuts and cottonseed may some day fill our 
every need. 

Do those disastrous prophecies still make sense? Not 
unless the human race quadruples overnight. 


OTHER FIELDS AND FACToRsS 


In the field of another product of the soil—wood— 
there has been the cry that diminishing forests will make 
the manufacture of paper impossible in the future. In 
1948 it was announced that paper could be manufac- 
tured from wheat straw—paper that was superior in 
quality to paper made from the wood pulp now used. So 
we can save the timber! 

But how about the weather—that constant enigma in 
agriculture? Recent news is of the Phytotron in Cali- 
fornia. This super-greenhouse can artificially re-create 
proper growing weather for every type of plant. It is 
predicted that the laboratory will eventually revolution- 
ize farming. 

The important thing to remember is that science works 
continually to solve our future problems in the field of 
manufacture and supply. How can skeptics say we shall 
fail? 

To Cassandras who point to poor food production 
abroad, we need only point out that today’s famine in 
some parts of the world is the result of poor distribution 
rather than insufficient production. Those parity pota- 
toes, for instance, wouldn’t rot if transportation facilities 
overseas could move them quickly to the proper destina- 
tion. Incidentally, those potatoes may some day be your 
new home! 

A third factor: Before the world starves, the waste- 
lands of other nations will be reclaimed. What will hap- 
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pen when South America, Russia and China go into 
full production? There is nothing secret about our own 
methods of farming with fertilizers and machines—noth- 
ing other nations can’t copy for their own use. 

In the Yaqui Valley, Mexico, more than 400,000 acres 
of worthless soil have recently been reclaimed. Eventually 
the figure will reach the million mark. The desert land has 
been irrigated and fertilized. Now wheat and rice are 
grown in the same fields with excellent results. 

But what if the fuel supplies give way? What happens 
to your grand self-propelled combines then? The 
answer: 

Aren’t we on the doorstep of atomic power? Power 
that supersedes anything yet visualized by man? And 
haven’t our scientists promised us that they will some 
day convert the sun’s rays into usable energy? What of 
the power that can be generated from sewage gas—of 
which we will always have a generous supply? Our re- 
sources going to the dogs? I should say not! 

The most wonderful thing of all is that we can’t visual- 
ize the new unknown miracles. Sir Walter Raleigh 
wouldn’t have understood steam power, electricity or the 
atomic water-wagons yet to come. Neither can we visual- 
ize all the inventions that will succeed us. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that we have crimi- 
nally wasted our national resources. Nothing in this 
article should be interpreted as a criticism of the great 
and necessary work of conservationists. For over a gen- 
eration they have been schooling the people of America 
in the basic fact that our natural resources are exhaustible 
and must be guarded. But let us not confuse conservation 
with the “scare classics” which have appeared within the 
past year or so. We have enough worries already, with- 
out this “alarmist” writing. 

So long as our people have experimental curiosity and 
courage, with God’s help we will find a way. Is there any 
one of us who believes that God would like to see us give 
up now? 

You don’t think so, and neither do I. 

Let the skeptics scream. The simple fact remains: we 
aren't going to starve to death, now or ever. 


PrRooF THROUGH FAILURE 


This article was written some time prior to the 1949 
wheat harvest. 

Farming, unlike other forms of productivity, depends 
on some unforeseeable elements. For instance, rain at the 
wrong moment can greatly damage a crop. While present 
methods tend to combat these elements, there is always 
some chance of failure. 

While the corn crop more than made up the loss, the 
1949 Kansas wheat crop was a failure—a 180-million- 
bushel failure! Farmers were agog with excitement: “Our 
failures are better than our boomers used to be.” 

This is no exaggeration. Contrasted against 42 million 
bushels in 1917, 83 million in 1923, 66 million in 1933, 
and 64 million in 1935, this 180-million-bushel failure 
takes on new significance. For the real punch, however, 
only two crops prior to 1940 exceeded this figure. 

Even failures are tremendous nowadays. 




















For almost a century, the EMIGRANT 
BANK has been a member of the great 
New York family — helping genera- 


tions of our fellow-citizens build 
security through saving — helping 
community progress by putting those 


savings to work. 


Today, with deposits in excess of 
half a billion dollars, the EMIGRANT 
BANK continues—in the true family 
spirit—to plan and work for the fur- 
therance of the best interests of New 


Yorkers and the community. 
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London letter 


It seems a very long time since I have written a London 
letter. The reason is that for the whole summer I was 
in France and therefore out of touch with English literary 
events. I thought somewhat of writing a letter about 
France but, as I was in the country, my account would 
have been of the excellent harvest—and that would not 
really have been within the scope of my column. 

While I was away, Thomas Merton’s Seven Storey 
Mountain was published in England by Hollis and Carter 
under the title—a quotation from Hopkins—Elected 
Silence. It was “blurbed” as an American best-seller and 
it is certainly a best-seller here too. All the “crack” re- 
viewers wrote about it. Their reviews make an interest- 
ing study. On the whole, Catholics appreciated it much 
more than non-Catholics—which is, I suppose, natural; 
and some of the things the non-Catholics minded most 
were extraneous to Thomas Merton’s own work, but were 
caused by the new title and by Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s 
preface. 

Mr. Waugh compared the book with the Confessions 
of St. Augustine, and it is remarkable how sharply people 
jib at a modern work’s being likened to a “classic.” 
Nearly all the reviewers made a point of disagreeing 
with this claim, and I can’t help thinking that the auto- 
biography would have been better received if it had 
fallen from the blue, as it were, without an adulatory 
preface by our most famous novelist. The difficulty caused 
by the new title centered round the word “silence.” If 
one had chosen silence, why did one then write an auto- 
biography? The contradiction of the “chatting Trappist” 
was much labored by those out to find fault. And it is 
only when such a book as this is published that one 
realizes how much anti-Catholic prejudice there still 
exists today. 

Criticisms of the book proper were both intelligent 
and unintelligent. They were unintelligent when they 
charged that the whole conversion could be explained 
psychologically and there was no proof that God made 
any direct intervention in the author’s life. (I say this is 
unintelligent because certainly not everyone whose par- 
ents die early and who suffers from toothache becomes a 
Trappist!) Intelligent (at least revealing some thought 
and knowledge) in saying that Thomas Merton never 
had that joie de vivre and gusto for life that usually 
characterizes the pre-conversion life of our great holy 
men (St. Francis, Charles de Foucauld, etc.). There were 
also criticisms of the style and prose of the book by 
elegant highbrows, and of the author’s naiveté in matters 
of art (his apparent endorsement of someone’s remark 
that a certain hymn tune “says more than Bach without 
exhausting the whole range of an octave”). 

But the most fascinating outcome of the reviews was 
a long correspondence in the New Statesman (intellectual 
Left) between Mr. Waugh and the reviewer, V. S. 
Pritchett, with various anti-Catholics weighing in on 
Pritchett’s side. Mr. Pritchett says in the course of the 
correspondence: “Religious conversion—and not all con- 
versions are to the Roman Catholic faith—is a pro- 
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foundly interesting psychological phenomenon; it is im- 
portant to discover what the process is, why some people 
are subject to it and others not. . .” 

This purely human approach to conversion is obvi- 
ously irritating to a Christian. As Mr. Waugh said: “A 
conscientious reviewer would at least try to explain what 
Merton means by ‘Grace’ and ‘Prayer.’ Instead of this 
we are told that Merton has an ‘abnormal resentment 
against his mother . . . for defrauding him of an emo- 
tion.’ Can you at all conceive how ridiculous this seems 
to a Christian?” In my opinion Evelyn Waugh did not 
do himself justice in this correspondence: he became 
too cross! It would have been better simply to state that 
he himself believed the conversion to have been “genu- 
ine,” i.e. that it represented a “personal call by God for 
special service”; whereas his opponent did not believe 
this to have been necessarily so. And that’s all there is 
to be said. There is no arguing in matters of faith. 

But I am very sure that the wide comment about the 
book has caused many people to read it who otherwise 
might know nothing about vocation and prayer and 
silence. If it has caused anyone to talk a little less and 
think a little more, it will have done a great work. 

BARBARA WALL 


Dublin letter 


In concluding my last letter (AM., 8/27), I may have 
given the impression that the spate of Irish biographies 
which I had recorded had abated, if not petered out. 
I find now that biographies are still in full flood. So it will 
be well to continue the account of them begun last 
August. At that time I recorded a book by G. B. Shaw, 
of which he himself was the subject. Now comes one, 
Shaw (Gollancz), by Professor C. E. M. Joad, once an 
enthusiastic disciple, now a somewhat disillusioned critic, 
in which the Shavian philosophy and sociology are some- 
what destructively analyzed. The Professor, however, re- 
tains his personal admiration for G.B.S. Another ad- 
mirer, S. Winsten, has gathered into a book quota- 
tions culled here and there from the Master’s work and 
has somewhat pretentiously labeled it The Quintessence of 
G.B.S. (Hutchinson). 

In my last letter I noted the appearance of a Life of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s mother. Now we have her 
letters, Correspondence of Emily Duchess of Leinster, 
Vol. I, published by the Irish Manuscripts Commission. 
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Moreover, the editor of these letters and a relative of 
the family, Mr. Brian Fitzgerald, has brought out what 
claims to be “the first definitive Life” of Lord Edward. 
No doubt it has drawn on much unpublished material, 
but one may venture to question whether it will quite 
supersede the two-volume Life by Thomas Moore, the 
poet, who was a contemporary of Lord Edward. 

Next, there are new biographies of two men who have 
contributed to the making of contemporary Irish history, 
one in the political, the other in the economic, sphere. 
Unfortunately the Life of Lord Craigavon (formerly Sir 
James Craig), first Prime Minister of “Northern Ire- 
land,” written by St. John Irvine, must be candidly de- 
scribed as a mixture of biography and abusive Orange 
pamphlet, in which the writer descends very low. Horace 
Plunkett (Blackwell), by Margaret Digby, on the other 
hand, tells the story of a man who was in his lifetime a 
target for hostile criticism but who nevertheless achieved 
a great task in the establishment of agricultural coopera- 
tion. Lastly, there is a new life, by L. A. G. Strong, of a 
man who did much in his way to interpret Ireland to 
America and who belongs nearly as much to the United 
States as to Ireland—John McCormack (Peter Nevill 
Ltd.). As might be expected, the book is very readable. 
It is also worth reading. 

And now I shall turn to books that deal not with 
individuals but with Ireland herself. We had grown 
accustomed during the past few years to books on Ire- 
land by English writers whose ignorance and prejudice 
seem to have been but little tempered by their visits 
here. It is therefore a pleasure to be able to mention 
a book by an English writer who is the reverse of all 
this. Mr. John Harvey is not only a man of culture and 
an able writer, but one who has taken the greatest pains 
to acquire accurate information. Accordingly, his Dublin 
(Batsford) is to be thoroughly recommended both for 
its letter-press and its 160 excellent illustrations. 

Equal praise may be given to two other recent books. 
Mr. Richard Hayward has followed up his other delight- 
ful books about Ireland with This Is Ireland: Leinster 
and the City of Dublin (Arthur Barker), an agreeable 
blend of history, topography and geology, woven into a 
narrative and illustrated with pencil sketches by a Belfast 
artist. The other book is The Face and Mind of Ireland 
(Gollancz), by Arland Ussher, who says of himself: 
“Though an Irishman by birth and by choice also, I have 
a good quarter of English blood; though not a Roman 
or even an Anglo-Catholic, I have always taken a deep 
interest in Catholic philosophy and the Catholic life .. .” 
The book is written to “explain” Ireland to England. 
In doing so, the author achieves a high degree of objec- 
tivity. His book is witty as well as wise. Yet he can 
write: “He (Mr. De Valera) is of the line of Grattan 
and Parnell and Swift—the uncrowned kings of Ireland.” 
And what of O’Connell? A thoughtful, if provocative, 
book. 

It is to be hoped that some at least of the many 
Americans who are to visit Ireland during the Holy 
Year will first read one or other of these books. 

STEPHEN J. BROWN 
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America balances 


the books 


We are happy to present our semi-annual service to our 
readers. This is a roundup of the best books that have 
appeared since our last balancing act in the issue of 


May 14. We hope that our singling out of five notable 
books in each section will be of further service. 


Social trends within our own borders 


Taking our cue from the current head- 
lines of the daily press, our minds turn 
first toward industrial relations, and we 
find several interesting works on labor 
unions and union leaders. 


LABOR—UNIONS AND LEADERS 


Authors Howe and Widick have writ- 
ten a first-rate book, The UAW and 
Walter Reuther (Random House. $3), 
which labor expert Father Benjamin L. 
Masse, S.J. terms “probably the best 
history of the UAW that has appeared.” 
Eminently readable and fair, despite a 
couple of mistaken notions concerning 
the ACTU and Phil Murray’s Steel- 
workers, the book describes the UAW 
as not merely a trade union under a 
vigorous leader, but actually as a force 
for change in the nation’s social struc- 
ture. A valuable addition to the social 
library. 

Another fine work on the UAW is 
Clayton Fountain’s Union Guy (Viking. 
$2.75). An autobiographical account, it 
gives us an inside story of personal and 
labor conditions in the automobile in- 
dustry for 21 years—the expleitation in 
pre-union days, the fight to establish 
unionism, the nasty inner workings of 
union politics and communist infiltra- 
tion, the personal appeal of communist 
ideology and ultimate disillusion there- 
with, the praiseworthy record of the 
ACTU, Reuther’s victory, etc. Occa- 
sional use of vulgar language only par- 
tially offsets the worth of Fountain’s 
work. 

As we go to press, book-stores are 
filling their orders for Saul Alinsky’s 
John L. Lewis: An Unauthorized Biog- 
raphy (Putnam. $4). The hard-hitting 
author of Reveille for Radicals writes of 
the nation’s most controversial person- 
ality in industrial relations through the 
eyes of his subject, whom he knows 
personally. Use of this perspective has 
its advantage and disadvantage: it can 
tend to neutralize the often spitefully 
bad press which Lewis usually receives, 
but its own objectivity leaves something 
to be desired. At any rate, the book will 
arouse plenty of comment. If it helps to 
erase the huge question mark which 
seems to cloak Mr. Lewis’ every public 
move, Alinsky will have served his 
readers well. 

One other book on labor, this one 
purporting to compass the entire labor 
movement, deserves comment: Sidney 


Lens’ Left, Right and Center (Regnery. 


$4). The author’s socialistic bent 
focuses his mind on a third party 
(spearheaded by labor) which will 
achieve a new order in society, and 
leads him to squeeze facts into his 
artificial interpretation of “left, right 
and center.” Despite these defects, and 
a few others, Mr. Lens’ personal dig- 
ging and exploration provide the reader 
with several refreshing and valuable 
new insights into labor history. 

Next we turn the pages of Charles E. 
Lindblom’s Unions and Capitalism 
(Yale. $3.75) , which examines unionism 
from the broader aspect of economic 
theory. Claiming to be no enemy of 
“liberals,” he charges that if the facts 
show unionism and private enterprise 
to be incompatible, we ought to act 
accordingly. The value of Lindblom’s 
work lies not so much in his own evalu- 
ations, with which many will disagree, 
as in the thought he provokes on many 
socio-economic issues—issues which stu- 
dents of the encyclicals must investigate. 


ECONOMICS—THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Moving deeper into systems of eco- 
nomic theory, we find two books whose 
authors are at ideological loggerheads: 
Human Action: A Treatise on Eco- 
nomics (Yale. $10), by Ludwig von 
Mises, and Strategy for Liberals, by 
Irwin Ross (Harper. $3). Von Mises, 
long a champion of pure laissez-faire 
and the market-price system, gives his 
followers an exhaustive restatement of 
individualist (“Austrian School”) eco- 
nomics. Because of the importance of 
its author, many economists will refer 
to this work as the most up-to-date 
defense of an economic theory battling 
for its life against the pressing compe- 
tition of the collectivistic and Christian 
socio-economic theories. Ross’ book, on 
the other hand, is a combined plan for 
action and a dash of propaganda for a 
“mixed economy”—a mixture of public, 
private and cooperative ingredients with 
the government stirring the brew. As 
propaganda it includes much over- 
simplification and naive evaluation. As 
a proposal, it may inspire some readers 
to develop the plan more coherently, 
less superficially. 

Two books filling specific needs end 
the new entries on our economics shelf: 
Professor Fritz Machlup’s The Basing 
Point System (Blakiston. $5), and The 
Dictionary of Modern Economics (Pub- 
lic Affairs Press. $5), compiled by 
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Messrs. Horton, Ripley and Schnapper. 
Machlup, a worthy successor of Prince- 
ton's late Professor Fetter as a leading 
antagonist of the basing point system, 
draws on his own business experience 
to expose the moral and economic de- 
ficiencies of this particular business 
practice. Readers concerned with the 
“reformation of institutions and morals,” 
as demanded by the papal encyelicals, 
will find here treated many specific 
issues that constitute tricky problems 
for the moralist. As for the Dictionary, 
any reader who rubs his eyes in puzzle- 
ment at the plethora of terms and laws 
which comprise modern economic jar- 
gon (and who of us doesn’t occasion- 
ally?), will find this Public Affairs 
publication of singular and practical 
benefit. The work supplies a need felt 
ever since Palgrave’s Dictionary of 1894 
became obsolete many years ago. 


RACE—TENSIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Again taking our cue from the head- 
lines, we look for literature on the race 
question, and find a half-dozen good 
books ready-to-hand. Most imposing is 
The Negro in the United States (Mac- 
millan. $8), by Howard University’s E. 
Franklin Frazier, whose work, The 
Negro Family, has been quite widely 
praised. This most recent work confirms 
his reputation for careful scholarship 
as it traces the gradual, often painful, 
but constant integration of the Negro 
people into American society. The 
author recognizes fully the function of 
Christian morality in gaining rightful 
treatment for the Negro, and he speaks 
highly of Catholic work among our 
coléred brethren. 

The most spectacular new book on 
the race question is undoubtedly Killers 
of the Dream (Norton. $3), by Lillian 
Smith of Strange Fruit fame. As in her 
widely read novel, so in her current 
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essay Miss Smith probes the underlying 
psychology of the South’s racial prob- 
lem, but in this work she is more 
personal, more the diagnostician and 
critic. Much of her treatment of the sin- 
sex-segregation relationship is of great 
human value, but her own evidently 
sincere social principles betray the 
weakness of her incoherent philosophy 
and quite jumbled concept of religion. 
Despite this, however, Miss Smith’s 
work will be many a reader’s gain. 

Three works of a more specific type 
continue our interracial shelf. Miss 
Florence Murray has brought out her 
1949 edition of The Negro Handbook 
(Macmillan. $5), a rich mine of facts 
and statistics on almost every phase of 
American Negro life. Any teacher, stu- 
dent, writer, etc., concerned with the 
racial question can save himself plenty 
of time and effort with the help of this 
handy volume. Perhaps this reviewer 
suffers from hypersensitivity on this 
particular point, but I do think that 
any competent observer of Negro life 
should be aware of the significantly in- 
creasing Catholic activity therein. Con- 
sequently it is disappointing to see that 
even in this new edition Miss Murray 
has not extended her treatment of 
Catholic Negro facts. Let us hope she 
eliminates this deficiency in her next 
edition. Meanwhile the 1949 edition will 
serve many students well. Next we come 
to a brief study by J. Irving Scott 
analyzing both the Negro student and 
the college he attends: Negro Students 
and Their Colleges (Meader. $2.50). 
Again we have a solid contribution to 
our subject, which will help especially 
advisers of Negro youth in preparing 
their charges for college. Finally we 
notice the recently published Jesuits for 
the Negro (America Press. $2.50), by 
Father Edward D. Reynolds, S.J., which 
turns the searchlight on the expanding 
work among Negroes by members of 
one of the larger religious orders. Fr. 
Reynolds’ report should enlighten and 
encourage many who are or should be 
interested in this apostolate. 

Concerned not only with racial, but 
with all kinds of prejudice—national, 
religious, etc.—is S. Andhil Fineberg’s 
Punishment without Crime (Doubleday. 
$3.50). He examines prejudice as a 
phenomenon of social psychology, ad- 
mits that it is a rather common though 
dangerous human trait which must be 
carefully kept in control. The victims 
of this social cancer have no claim to 
glory, but they should be helped to- 
ward decent treatment. Mr. Fineberg 
offers numerous instances culled from 
experience to explain both the disease 
and the remedy. His advice is prac- 
tical and can be really helpful to any 
class of readers. 


ANALYSES OF SOCIAL THOUGHT 


On the subject of social psychology, 
we notice that D. W. Brogan has given 


us another look at ourselves: American 
Themes (Harper. $3.50). This British 
author has written often of matters 
American, and the present work is a 
compilation of various writings during 
the past decade and a half. Naturally 
there is a large subjective element in 
his appraisal of American mentality, in- 
stitutions and cultural traits, but he 
hits the nail on the head with refresh- 
ing accuracy and frequency. He does 
not try for the most part to be pro- 
found. Insight and pleasure will re- 
ward the readers of Mr. Brogan’s laiest. 
Not So Long Ago (Random House. 
$5), by Lloyd Morris, sees life as pro- 
foundly changed in the last fifty years 
by the Topsy-like growth of three of 
America’s “essentials”: autos, movies 
and radios. We graft such technological 
changes into our lives so matter-of-fact- 
ly that it comes as a revealing surprise 
when a wide-awake observer like Mr. 
Morris penetratingly and graphically 
shows what a difference in our daily 
living those novelties actually oc- 
casioned. Well written, Not So Long 
Ago will interest and enlighten. 
Moving along to the battleground of 
social and political ideas, we find 
enough books of merit to keep us busily 
reading through many a winter evening. 





FIVE FOR SPECIAL NOTICE 


The UAW and Walter Reuther, 
by Howe and Widick 

Union Guy, by Clayton Fountain 

This I Do Believe, by David Li- 
lienthal 

The Vital Center, by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. 

American Government under the 
Constitution, by Paul C. Bar- 
tholomew 











David E. Lilienthal’s This 1 Do Believe 
(Harper. $2.50) is a good starter. 
Here’s a man who has served his coun- 
try well at the cost of public abuse and 
vituperation entirely out of keeping 
with his public service and personal 
record. His expression of principles, 
subtitled “An American Credo,” is both 
dignified and American to the core. 
His message, written simply enough for 
high-school consumption, is directed at 
the heart and head of every American. 

More involved is Arthur M. Schlesin- 
ger Jr.'s The Vital Center (Houghton 
Mifflin. $3). In line with most sincere 
and intelligent seekers for a social 
philosophy, Mr. Schlesinger rejects 
both the extreme “leftism” of commun- 
ism and totalitarianism, and the ex- 
treme “rightism” of the so-called free 
society; he then plants himself on the 
middle road, and tries to tell where 
that road is leading. To a large extent 
he succeeds, and his telling will help to 
shape future American thought. He has 
one fundamental deficiency, however— 


a deficiency quite excluded in Mr. 
Lilienthal’s Credo—which renders his 
thought at least somewhat suspect. How 
does Mr. Schlesinger hope to keep his 
“vital center” democracy safe from to- 
talitarianism unless its liberty is 
founded on religion? 

When Msgr. William J. Kerby, one of 
the forerunners of Catholic sociology 
in this country, died in 1936, he left a 
set of notes on introductory sociology 
which have just been arranged in book 
form: Introduction to Social Living 
(Catholic U. $2.75). It is more a clear 
outline of the principles of Christian 
social philosophy than of scientific so- 
ciology, for in the ’thirties, Catholics 
were still too prone to identify social 
science with social philosophy. But the 
book has a definite value precisely be- 
cause of the clarity and simplicity with 
which it expresses those principles. 

Two brief historical studies of the 
effect of Christianity on social thought 
are those of William Dale Morris on 
The Christian Origins of Social Revolt 
(Macmillan. $3.50), and Walter Shew- 
ring’s Rich and Poor in Christian Tra- 
dition (Burns, Oates. 10/6). 

The first of these is a socialistic hodge- 
podge of historical amateurism, biased 
interpretations and contradictory state- 
ments. Mr. Morris does not even state 
his own case clearly. Few libraries will 
miss his book. Of far more value, and 
the fruit of much more careful and 
honest study, is Mr. Shewring’s work 
in which he investigates traditional 
sources (Scripture, the words of Popes 
and saints, Doctors of the Church and 
theologians) for Christian teaching on 
riches and poverty. Preachers certainly, 
and also teachers, students and inter- 
ested laymen will find this volume of 
practical value. 

Skipping from traditional Christian 
thought to a few modern secularists, we 
have Morton G. White’s Social Thought 
in America: The Revolt against For- 
malism (Viking. $3.50), a new in- 
terpretation of the socio-philosophic 
thought of five very renowned Ameri- 
can writers: John Dewey, fustice 
Holmes, Thorstein Veblen, Charles 
Beard and James H. Robinson. These 
were kindred spirits who flourished in 
the same era, particularly in the ’twen- 
ties, and who led their respective fields 
of endeavor in a revolt against all types 
of formalistic thought — even the for- 
malism of the English empiricists. Pro- 
fessor White writes clearly and delimits 
his subject sufficiently to avoid the 
vagaries common in writing of this sort. 
While admitting some of his heroes’ 
shortcomings, he interprets them very 
sympathetically—far too sympathetical- 
ly for any reader who realizes the harm 
done by an intellectual leader (Dewey) 
who claims to be making rapid progress 
but admits he doesn’t know where he is 
going. But if you want to understand 
the underlying motivation of these men, 
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White will help you do so. 

The first book on politics that comes 
to hand is David Spitz’s Patterns of 
Anti-Democratic Thought (Macmillan. 
$4.50), a well-reasoned, analytic attack 
on the opponents of democracy. Al- 
though the Ohio State professor seems 
to assume too much to win his case, 
readers will enjoy a spirited session of 
jousting in political theory. 

More specifically American are Paul 
C. Bartholomew’s American Govern- 
ment under the Constitution (Wm. C. 
Brown Co., Dubuque, Ia. $3.25), James 
M. Burns’ Congress on Trial (Harper. 
$3), and Dudley O. McGovney’s The 
American Suffrage Medley (U. of Chi- 
cago. $4.50). Professor Bartholomew 
includes both the structural and func- 
tional approach in his study of Ameri- 
can government, which he builds on a 
clause-by-clause analysis of the entire 
Constitution. Both the Notre Dame pro- 
fessor’s facile writing and the numerous 
and unusually helpful features he in- 
cludes (e.g., the texts of the Articles of 
Confederation and the Paterson and 
Randolph plans) should win for his 
book a very wide professional and pub- 
lic reception. Not so favorable will be 
the reception accorded Professor Burns’ 
plan to stop intra-party strife in Con- 
gress by centralizing control of party 
funds, patronage and nominations. Con- 
gressman Walter Lynch, while admit- 
ting the problem to which Burns ad- 
dresses himself and agreeing to the 
need of strengthening the two-party sys- 
tem, claims that Burns’ solution must 
lead toward a totalitarian system. Pro- 
fessor McGovney attacks another prob- 
lem in American politics—the apathy 
of so many eligible voters, and the 
framed ineligibility of so many other 
citizens. This excellent book brings us 
up to date on voting facts, and the 
author suggests a constitutional amend- 
ment to guarantee the vote to all citi- 
zens in all elections, except to those 
in mental institutions or those disquali- 
fied for law-breaking. 

The military side of politics received 
its share of attention. First there is 
Frank A. Reel’s The Case of General 
Yamashita (U. of Chicago. $4), a de- 
tailed, very well-written account of the 
utterly disgraceful American conduct in 
the war-trial and condemnation of the 
Japanese leader. Every American 
should know those humiliating facts— 
and Mr. Reel’s book records them su- 
perbly. 

THe Muuitary 1n U.S. Lire 


Next is former Lt. Commander Wil- 
liam Hessler’s Operation Survival 


(Prentice-Hall. $3), which is both an 
excellent defense of the Navy’s position 
in the recent service controversy, and a 
severe castigation of a cruel war men- 
tality that seems to have permeated 
many Americans. The book is recom- 
mended for its clarity on the defense 
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controversy and the vigor of its: moral 
tone. 

A significant product of research 
with which the general public will not 
bother, but which will affect future 
military training techniques is The 
American Soldier: Vol. I, Adjustment 
during Army Life; Vol. II, Combat 
and Its Aftermath (Princeton. $13.50), 
prepared by Samuel A. Stouffer and his 
associates. Comprising over 1,400 pages, 
the work is a gigantic exercise in socio- 
psychological research by statisticians, 
psychologists, sociologists and other so- 
cial scientists. They hope so to study 
human beings under all sorts of condi- 
tions as to be able to perfect the pre- 
dictability of human conduct and reac- 
tion to certain conditioning. Undoubt- 
edly this sort of study can contribute 
to a development of social psychology 
and psychiatry. This reviewer offers two 
warnings: first that some of the scien- 
tists who apply the “conditionings” (to 
men in battle areas, for example) can 
be quite amoral about it; and secondly, 
this type of study can be as fruitless 
as Sisyphus’ stone-rolling unless the 
free will and personal dignity of human 
beings be recognized. 


THE FamiLy and THREATS To It 


Anthropologists are welcoming Dr. 
Margaret Mead’s recent work, Male 
and Female: a Study of the Sexes in a 
Changing World (Morrow. $5), as one 
of her finest contributions. She applies 
her anthropological researches to a 
study of men and women, as such, in 
our own complex civilization, and comes 
to some conclusions wonderfully con- 
sonant with traditional Christian teach- 
ing on conjugal and family relation- 
ships. Dr. Mead’s book should wield 
significant influence. 

Another excellent socio-anthropologi- 
cal work on the family, is The Family: 
Its Destiny and Function (Harper. $6), 
planned and edited by Ruth Nanda An- 
shen. Study of family patterns and 
structures in various cultures leads to 
the compilation of some of the finest 
scientific data on this most fundamental 
of all societies. 

Psychiatrists and criminologists will 
be debating for some time the charges 
and analyses made by Dr. Frederic 
Wertham in his The Show of Violence 
(Doubleday. $3). He excoriates society 
for the tremendous number of un- 
checked and unrequited murders per- 
petrated under its eyes, and he calls 
on various divisions of science to lend 
their necessary cooperative help. Dr. 
Wertham discusses several murders re- 
ported not too long ago in the press, 
enters the lists of controversy over psy- 
chiatrists entering trial cases as expert 
witnesses, adds his weight against ac- 
cepting the “irresistible impulse” con- 
cept, and adds some chapters exempli- 
fying the inadequacy of some of our 
crime-prevention policies. 








EDUCATION IN A FREE Society 


The last group of new books on our 
list looks to educational society. Jesse 
Stuart lends his renowned writing tal- 
ents to romanticize the teacher’s voca- 
tion by telling of his own experiences 
in the one-room schools of Kentucky’s 
hill area. The Thread That Runs So 
True (Scribners. $3) has plenty of the 
zest for teaching—including the humor 
and danger that accompanied it in the 
raw in his own life. 

Christianity and American Education 
(Naylor Co. $3) by Dr. Edwin H. Rian, 
is a sincere Protestant’s appraisal of 





religious deficiency in current non-Cath- 
olic education. He substantiates the ab- 
solute need for religion in education, 
investigates the history of its exclusion 
in the United States, praises the Catho- 
lic system especially for its integrated 
and integrating educational philosophy, 
and calls on Protestantism to develop 
such a philosophy of its own. He be- 
lieves it can be done—which is like 
believing life-long Republicans and 
Democrats can be invited to vote inde- 
pendent tickets. Even if such a goal 
were achieved, Dr. Rian would have to 
find some way of uprooting the secular- 
ism and naturalism that permeate most 
non-Catholic thought today, and he 
would have to find a way of financing 
Protestant-run schools corresponding to 
the free teaching services of Catholic 
religious men and women. The book is 
an advance in Protestant thought. 

Hardin Craig’s Freedom and Renais- 
sance (U. of North Carolina. $2.50) 
calls, sore briefly than the subject de. 
mands, for a moral, social and educa- 
tional reform that looks to the recog- 
nition of God and truth as the end of 
education. 

Saving a tasty morsel till last, we 
end this section with two volumes on 
The Catholic University of America 
(Catholic U. $3 each): 1887-1896 by 
Patrick H. Ahern; and 1896-1903 by 
Father Peter Hogan, S.S.J. Here we 
have the story of the not-very-serene 
youth of one of our finest institutions 
of higher learning. The accounts are 
rich in Catholic Americana, and will 
interest the historian of the Church and 
of the American scene as well as the 
general reader. 

JoserH B. ScHuYLER 
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Religious books must not be passed by 
in the round-up of books. They can 
give the richest profit in happiness. 
Considerations of Catholic topics should 
show laggard followers the ways that 
gave God’s heroes their contentment 
and should urge stragglers on to re- 
newed energy in following Our Lord. 
And the spiritual side of the book- 
world need not be passed by, for, once 
again this fall, Catholic books are 
richly abundant. 


Joy’S SOURCE AND FIRST FINDERS 


First and foremost study of those 
who strive for Catholic happiness is the 
great model, Jesus Christ. The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus Christ (Macmillan. 
$4.50) is a reprint, in one-volume form, 
of the clear, scholarly historical study 
of the life of Our Lord by Father Jules 
Lebreton, S.J., professor of Sacred 
Scripture at the Catholic Institute in 
Paris. 

“Keep a good conscience and thou 
shalt always have gladness,” Thomas a 
Kempis says, and, as if to prove this, 
Saints Are Not Sad (Sheed & Ward. 
$3.75) points a finger at the typically 
joyous mark of all people truly Catho- 
lic. This book shows us the happy por- 
traits of forty of God’s saints limned 
by eminent authors, such as Henri 
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Books that give gladness to the soul 





Ghéon and Father C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. 

The Mother and Foster-Father of 
Jesus are scrutinized in another volume 
apparently more concerned with history 
than with devotion. Mary and Joseph: 
Their Lives and Times (Bruce. $3.50), 
written by Father Denis O’Shea, delves 
into the customs of Mary’s and Joseph’s 
times. The milieu in which these two 
great and joyous saints lived is, in this 
volume, treated reverently and helpfully. 

Ronald Knox is a happy modern 
follower of Christ. All subjects that he 
considers he touches with humor and 
with warmth. Last year he brought us 
to a girls’ boarding school in England 
and there showed us the Mass in Slow 
Motion. This year he takes us back to 
that same group of young ladies to 
present us with a sister volume, The 
Creed in Slow Motion (Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50). Mirth and information walk 
hand in hand in this volume, and many 
will be drawn to long thoughts on the 
Catholic faith by reading it. 


LIVES OF MODERN FOLLOWERS 


The Next Thing (Longmans, Green. 
$3) is another autobiographical ex- 
pression of a soul’s journey to Catholic 
happiness. Katherine Burton was kept 
from writing her story at the time of 
her conversion by the wise, restraining 





SERMONS for the : 
FORTY HOURS DEVOTION 


Rev. Jobn B. Pastorak 
$4.00 


Each of these sermons reflects some aspect of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. Thus they are 
useful for occasions other than the Forty Hours. The two-page outline preceding each sermon is a 
thoughtful convenience provided by the author. By consulting these outlines, a priest may be able 
to expand each sermon into two or three sermons. 


The whole series of discourses has two traits: warmth and joy. Any congregation, after listening 
to one of these appeals, will feel drawn to our Eucharistic Lord. And that divine presence is made 
a source of comfort and happiness, a refuge in time of affliction, and encouragement to perseverance 
in the midst of blessings. Priests who have to preach at the Forty Hours will assuredly welcome this 
help in their preparation, which at times has to be hurried. 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 & 17 South Broadway 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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hand of New York’s Msgr. Joseph Mc- 
Mahon, her spiritual guide. Now, with 
a richer experience, gained in the 
writing of biographies of several other 
converts to the faith, she has at last 
come back to writing her own life’s 
story. Tracing her way through mem- 
bership in several Protestant churches 
and through agnosticism, her history 
tells of her marriage and widowhood. 
Mrs. Burton touchingly describes her 
finding of the Catholic faith and her 
following the steps of the late Dr. 
Selden Delany into the Catholic fold. 

Three newly published biographies 
trace out the lives of women conse- 
crated to God. She Who Lived Her 
Name (Newman. $3) is the attractive 
story of Mother Mary of Providence, 
the foundress of the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls. Written by Marie René- 
Bazin, daughter of the well-known 
French novelist, it tells of long years 
spent in doing ordinary things ex- 
tremely well. The book maps out the 
remarkable growth of Mother Mary’s 
humble and social-minded organization. 

Mother Mary Ignatius (Reilly. $3) 
tells of the serene faith and vast ability 
of the Holy Child nun to whom Rose- 
mont College, Pennsylvania, owes many 
of its buildings. The book’s author, 
Sister Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.J., is a 
convert and the composer of several 
volumes of published poetry under the 
name of Eleanor Slater. In the days 














before her conversion she also wrote a 
biography of Bishop Charles Henry 
Brent, of the Episcopal Church. 

Third in this group of biographies is 
a book entitled That All May Be One 
(Kenedy. $2.50), written by Mary 
Paula Williamson, R.C. Trappist piety 
has of late become more understandable 
to the reading public through the writ- 
ings of Thomas Merton. Sister Mary 
Gabriela, the heroine of this story, was 
a Trappistine nun, a group that re- 
cently opened its first American con- 
vent near Boston. Believing that unity 
of Christians could never be achieved 
through mere reasoning or persuasion, 
she offered God her life that all who 
call themselves Christian outside the 
Catholic Church might be given the 
grace to be one within it. A few years 
ago, when she was twenty-five years 
old, her offering was accepted on the 
day she had chosen. It was the second 
Sunday after Easter, the day of the 
gospel of the Good Shepherd. May she 
be the channel of abundant grace to 
bring earnest seekers to the joy of the 
true fold. 


THe MAass—cENTER OF JOY 


It would not be fitting that the Mass, 
the center and core of Catholic joy, be 
neglected in Catholic writings. Befit- 
tingly, the past months have produced 
several volumes dealing with the divine 
Sacrifice. The Riches of the Missal 
(Herder. $4), by Jean Vagaggini, 
OS.B., is a prayerful study of the 
words of the various Masses as “... the 
source of praise and of social action 
and the fountainhead of charity, the 
true Christian spirit.” Admittedly the 
missal is not a treatise on ascetical or 
mystical theology. But diligent and pa- 
tlent study in this work uncovers many 
texts that can help enrich spiritual life 
in all aspects and degrees. The volume 
is studiously heavy, containing much 
matter extraneous to the intended aims. 
Meditative reading will, however, en- 
dow the prayerful mind with holy 
thoughts. 

The Canon of the Mass (Herder. 
$5), by Rev. Jerome Gassner, O0.S.B., 
professor at St. Anselmo, Rome, is an- 
other thorough Benedictine treatment 
of the Mass. Also a scholarly work, it 
requires diligent and laborious reading. 
It deals with the history, theology and 
art of the Canon, the heart of the Mass, 
explaining its growth and its parts. 
Father Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., adopts 
the more subjective approach in his 
selection of prayers contained in the 
Mass as texts for suggested mental 
prayer. His book, Meditation on the 
Prayers of the Mass (Queen’s Work. 
$3), follows the Ignatian Second Meth- 
od of prayer. Each word of the prayers 
is reflected upon to gain from it some 
profitable reward. 

At least two new editions of Missals 
in English are newcomers to the mar- 


ket. The Missal in Latin and English 
(Sheed & Ward. $10 up) is a con- 
venient-sized, attractive volume with 
English and Latin texts parallel 
throughout. The Scripture passages are 
taken from Msgr. Knox’s version. E. M. 
Lohmann Co. has issued a new edition 
of the Saint Andrew Daily Missal, by 


Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. ($13). 


This is a pocket edition of the regular 
Saint Andrew Daily Missal. In two 
volumes, it is easily carried, and each 
volume is quite complete in itself for 
its own period. 


THE WHYS OF CATHOLIC THOUGHT 


Anton C. Pegis delves into the intel- 
lectual and spiritual foundations of 
Catholic happiness in his Wisdom of 
Catholicism (Random House. $6). The 
volume’s 988 pages are too few ade- 
quately to handle its vast subject, and 
the author realizes this limitation. Stat- 
ing the essential wisdom of the Catholic 
Church in selected writings from the 
Post-Apostolic Age down to our own 
day, Dr. Pegis chooses his authors 
wisely. He prints only the best in each 
period, ignoring the vast available 
quantity. Naturally, many representa- 
tive Catholic authors had to be omitted 
and occasional large gaps were left 
open in the passage from one to an- 
other Catholic age. Many interesting 
statements of rich Catholic thought 
have, however, been set forth. 





FIVE OF THE BEST 


Saints Are Not Sad, by Frank 
Sheed 

The Wisdom of Catholicism, 
by Anton Pegis 

The Waters of Siloe, by Thomas 
Merton 

Mind the Baby, by Mary Perkins 

God in Our House, by Joseph 
Breig 











An unhappy approach to Catholicism 
is implied in the title They Made Me 
Sign (Sheed & Ward. $2). Father John 
C. Heenan, noted English apologist, 
wanted to call his little volume No 
Organ for Miss Morgan, in token of the 
restraints put on mixed marriages by 
the Church. Wise reserve, however, pre- 
vailed. A small volume, it presents in- 
structions on the main features of Cath- 
olic doctrine, stressing information 
rather than proof. Clearly reasoned and 
frankly set forth, these instructions are 
valuable property for priests to have on 
hand. They help the non-Catholic party 
in mixed marriages the better to 
understand Catholic ways. 

Likewise doctrinal in its approach to 
Catholic truth, and argumentative, too, 
is Father George Dunne’s booklet. En- 
titled Religion and American Demo- 
cracy (America Press. $.25), it is writ- 
ten in answer to the heap of one-sided 
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assertions that form Paul Blanshard’s 
high-selling book attacking the Catholic 
Church. It is impossible fully to refute 
Mr. Blanshard’s work without a long 
and painstaking review of each asser- 
tion, one after the other. Pending this 
refutation, Father Dunne has given us 
a brief and incisive pamphlet that 
points out underlying falsities and re- 
futes the attack in general. Father 
Dunne’s work is a surprisingly schol- 
arly and astute study for so small a 
compass. 


JoY THROUGH PRAYER 


Prayer, the act of loving converse 
with our Maker, is the one occupa- 
tion that brings greatest joy to God’s 
saints. Thomas Merton has already 
shown us in his Seven Storey Mountain 
how this is true of the Trappists. He 
continues his explanation in a second 
best-seller, The Waters of Siloe (Har- 
court, Brace. $3.50). In this latter work 
the American Trappist narrates and 
interprets the development of the con- 
templative life as a career. What is of 
interest in the contemplative life of the 
early centuries, the history of the Amer- 
ican abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani 
for the past hundred years, the current 
burgeoning of Trappist activity in 
America—all of these are part of the 
story. Whether reading the book jolts 
into line those who perhaps possess 
vocations to the contemplative life, or 
leaves the reader in the “rather-see- 
than-be-one” mood, the reading of this 
book is still inspiring and interesting. 

In celebration of the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Saint Ignatius’ Spiritual 
Exercises, Father William J. Young, 
S.J., translated a famous work of the 
French Jesuit, Alexandre Brou. Called 
Ignatian Methods of Prayer (Bruce. 
$3), the book makes clear that Saint 
Ignatius’ aim in writing his classic 
Exercises was in one sense limited. The 
saint himself points out the restriction 
when he calls them “exercises for pre- 
paring and disposing the soul to free 
itself from all inordinate affections so 
as to seek and find the will of God 
and fulfill it.” The Exercises, then, do 
not exclude the prayer of mysticism, 
but simply do not aim to treat of it. 
Just exactly what they do treat of is 
made clear in this volume. 

Also Ignatian in character is the 
book Searchlighting Ourselves (Jesuit 
S.M.B. Press. $4), the retreat notes of 
the long-deceased Father Timothy 
Brosnahan, S.J., edited by Father Fran- 
cis P. LeBuffe, S.J. Though incomplete, 
they have been edited in volume form 
because of the high esteem in which 
they were held by priests who have 
used them in making their own retreats. 
A deep scholar and thinker, and famous 
in controversy in his own day, Father 
Brosnahan’s viewpoints and approach 
are valuable additions to ways of stat- 
ing eternal truths. 
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WE'RE REALLY 
SORRY for our packers this 


year, and not unsorry for our billers; 
if we have any cooers I daresay they 
are pretty desperate too. All we mean 
is that everybody connected with get- 
ting books into and out of Sheed & 
Ward is working harder than they ever 
did before—yes, it’s a wonderful year 
for S & W. Do, please, get your orders 
in early: we’re doing our very best but 
at this rate we won’t guarantee to have 
anything in stock on Christmas Eve. 
Specially not the Knox LATIN- 
ENGLISH MISSAL. We just bound 
up another quantity of this: the way 
people are buying it is certainly In- 
tensely Gratifying. See it at your book- 
store: the $15 edition (morocco) is 
the one, we think, but we like the $10 
(red edges), $12 (gold edges) and 
even the $25 (sealskin) quite well. 
Remember, all four bindings are good 
leather; the general effect is conceded 
to be out of this world. 


Even when we publish a rather 
specialized book at an alarming price, 
it sells this year: THREE MYSTICS: 
St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross 
and El Greco ($7.50) has sold more 
in a month than most of us thought 
it would sell in twelve. Art (100 
pictures) and mysticism must have 
more pull than we supposed. 


All the books to appear this Fall 
are now published. The last three are: 
COLLECTED LETTERS OF ST. 
THERESE OF LISIEUX translated 
by F. J. Sheed ($3.75) (if you don’t 
know you want this there isn’t much 
we can do for you), SAINTS ARE 
NOT SAD, An Anthology of Forty 
Saints, Assembled by F. J. Sheed 
($3.75). Namesakes of any of the 
forty will be particularly pleased with 
this: and don’t think for a moment 
that this is only true of Catholics. 
MELVILLE by Geoffrey Stone 
($4.50), Fourth in the Great Writers 
of the World series, introduces a new 
American author, who sees Melville 
and his philosophy from the Catholic 
point of view; it throws a deal of light 
on that great and unhappy man. 


If you haven’t had the Christmas 
Trumpet, remember Agatha MacGill 
is the gal to write to 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 





Three Spanish Mystics (Sheed & 
Ward. $7.50) is a collection of studies 
edited by Father Bruno, O.D.C. It pur- 
ports to be a study of the relationship 
between mysticism and art, but it isn’t 
quite that. A beautiful book, it does 
give over one chapter to considering the 
life of El Greco, the Cretan-born Span- 
ish artist. It studies also the one draw- 
ing of the crucified Christ left behind 
by Saint John of the Cross. It is super- 
abundantly illustrated with examples of 
fine Spanish art, for the most part 
works of El] Greco. But its great value 
seems to lie in its inspiring synopsis 
of the high forms of prayer that Saint 
Teresa of Avila and Saint John of the 
Cross enjoyed. 

A new and happy type of prayerful 
meditation can be found in a small vol- 
ume called Mind the Baby (Sheed & 
Ward. $2). This is not a manual for 
baby-sitters, nor anything resembling it. 
It is, rather, a very remarkable ex- 
ample of how one young mother found 
that she could pray at her work, even 
when that work included two babies. 
Her children, especially Thomas, be- 
come to her, not a distraction from 
prayer, but the creatures of God around 
whom she centers her holy thoughts. 
The author, Mary Perkins, has given us 
eye-opening proof of the fact that God 
can be found in all His creatures and 
that, rightly used, they can all lead us 
right back to Him from whom they 
came. 

The Archbishop of Mexico, Luis M. 
Martinez, gives us a more classical 
presentation of higher spiritual prayer. 
Secrets of the Interior Life (Herder. 
$3) is a translation, by Rev. H. J. 
Beutler, C.M., of some of the Arch- 
bishop’s excellent conferences on pray- 
er. This volume uncovers the ancient 
Spanish mystical strain, rich in imagery 
and in heroic love for God. There is in 
it the picture of God sowing His seed 
in our souls and a glimpse at the para- 
doxes found in following Him. “Jesus,” 
the Archbishop tells us, “is a hidden 
God; we must therefore seek Him. But 
in seeking Him we must remember that 
the ways of God.are very different from 
our ways.” Archbishop Martinez strives 
to point out the road we must follow 
to reach Him. 

Still another approach to the prayerful 
life is found in Father James Keller’s 
Three Minutes a Day (Doubleday. $2). 
Following up his successful You Can 
Change the World, Father Keller of 
Maryknoll has given us a second vol- 
ume of challenging optimism, stressing 
the fact that every real apostolate must 
be rooted in prayer. Each of the 365 
pages contains an anecdote, proverb or 
quotation. Each attempts some consid- 
erations of a divine truth, normally 
presents a Scripture text and one sen- 
tence of prayer for reflection. Three 
minutes a day is the minimum time 
Father Keller allots his enthusiastic 





The 
THREE BOOKS 


which are causing most activity here 


(after the Knox LATIN-ENGLISH 
MISSAL) are these: REPROACH- 
FULLY YOURS by Lucile Hasley 
($2.25). Thomas Merton says this 
is being read in the refectory of his 
monastery “to the delight of 200 
Trappists.” Bet it does make a nice 
change. We sent a copy to a friend in 
England and got a letter back saying, 
“If only I could order $0 more. . .” 
Loved, you see, wherever it goes. 
MIND THE BABY! by Mary 
Perkins ($2.00), which was so su- 
perbly reviewed by Father John S. 
Kennedy, is also recommended by 
Dorothy Dix: “It is a volume,” she 
says, “that should be kept on the 
bookshelf next to the Bible itself.” 
Golly. THE CREED IN SLOW 
MOTION by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
($2.50) is the third, and we just had 
a note about it from the author, of 
which we give you as much as we can 
in the space remaining: “If people 
want to get through it without being 
scandalized by the familiarity of its 
approach . . . they should try to get its 
‘composition of place’. . . . You are in 
the chapel built by a private family in 
Shropshire, more than a hundred years 
ago... rather like an old-fashioned 
village church in (say) Newman’s 
time. . . . In front of you are about 
fifty school-girls in berets; they range 
from eight-year-olds to eighteen-year- 
olds. You know them all, some of 
them rather well; you know their daily 
jokes and habits of speech. Somehow 
the tradition has grown up that the 
afternoon sermon is not one more item 
of an over-loaded curriculum, but a 
treat, a let-up; the reappearance of the 
preacher after Benediction is greeted 
by a perceptible gurgle of pleasure in 
the front rows. Behind them the lay 
sisters titter decorously; the choir nuns 
look patient—their expression indicates 
that you must take convent chaplains 
as you find them. Everybody knows 
everybody else and nobody is in a 
hurry...” 


Don’t we have nice authors? 
+ 


Order books from your bookstore or from us 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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Seeds of 
Contemplation 


By THOMAS MERTON 


To New Members of 
Tue CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


The phenomenal success of his 
autobiography, The Seven Storey 
Mountain, has made the young 
Trappist monk and poet, Thomas 
Merton, one of the most widely 
read Catholic authors in America. 
Thousands of readers who have 
found help and inspiration in the 
simple story of his conversion and 
vocation will turn eagerly to 
this book in which Merton shares 
with the world the blessings 
which have come to him in his 
secluded life of contemplation. 


FATHER GARDINE 


NEW M 








Here is another Thomas Merton book w 
pletes a “Merton Trio”! His “SEVEN 
MOUNTAIN”, a previous selection of 
OLIC BOOK CLUB, has already sold ov 
copies! Our last month’s selection, “THE 
OF SILOE”, is right up there in the w 
Seller” lists! (If you do not have either 
these last mentioned books, you may order 
the coupon below AND RECEIVE A 
OF “Seeds of Contemplation” IN 
PACKAGE!) 


ppt tttttdtt pdr a a ~ 





———AS A NEW MEMBEk 


You may purchase each 
selection or not, as you see fit. You will 
have an opportunity beforehand to read a 
hensive report about the book, its author, i 
ground. If you decide it is one of the ne 
you must not miss—one which you will 
to read, absorb, and remember—you can | 
shipped to you. 


Your only obligation is to buy four of th 
selections each year you are a member. You 
given a bonus book—that is, a free book of 
general character—for every four selections 


Father Harold C. Gardiner’s new Mont 
Letter will be sent to you each month ann 
the next selection. By means of our new ( 
Book Club plan, you will decide then if you 
receive the next book. 
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followers as their necessary quota of 
daily mental prayer. 

From God to God (Bruce. $3), by 
Father Stephen J. Brown, S.J., is an 
outline of life. Father Brown intends 
these essays on Christian life for the 
average man and woman, people whose 
lives are filled with cares and pre- 
occupations of many kinds, and who 
have little leisure or, perhaps, inclina- 
tion for serious thought. Each chapter 
is held down to a reading time of five 
minutes or less. The language is simple, 
the examples modern and to the point. 

Reproachfully Yours (Sheed & Ward. 
$2.75) is a different kind of book. It 
is whimsically delightful and quite 
hard to classify. In her introduction to 
this small volume, Caryl] Houselander 
says of Lucile Hasley, the author, that 
“when she is amused, she is amusing.” 
Lucile Hasley seems always to be 
amused. This little book of happy es- 
says ts not by any means superficial. 
On the contrary, it is quite deep. A 
convert to the Catholic faith, Mrs. Has- 
ley looks at everything with a light 
heart that is faith-inspired. It makes no 
difference at all to her humor whether 
she is looking at priests, whom she con- 
fesses to liking, or at the insoluble 
difficulties of convert-making when 
God’s grace just isn’t there, or at her 
own chagrin at discovering through a 
magazine psychological test that she, 
the loving mother, of three, has no 
“mother instinct.” Mrs. Hasley claims 
to have possibly one literary standard: 
she believes it is a mortal sin to bore! 
In Reproachfully Yours she most cer- 
tainly avoids that sin. 

God in Our House (America Press. 
$2.50), by Joseph Breig, is also difficult 
to classify. It is a delightful small vol- 
ume of musings on the Sunday gospels 
and epistles, by the wise father of a 
young American family. He explains 
the weighty scriptural content of the 
Gospel to and for his small children in 
a way that easily captures the attention 
of all big children as well. There is 
something childlike in the reverent awe 
with which he discusses vast eternal 
truths, something of unhesitating infant 
trust in his utter faith. It reminds one 
of the tenacious devotion of Magdalen 
who became a child again when she 
met Our Lord. It recalls the rough 
gentleness and towering loyalty of the 
large and simple Peter. Readers should 
have a hard time laying it down. When 
they do lay it doWh they will have not 
only a great many applications to every- 
day life of the gentle teachings of Our 
Lord—they will also have imbibed some 
of the precious spirit that He so much 
valued—the simplicity of children. 

All in all, the past few months have 
presented abundant spiritual reading- 
matter to those who make any attempt 
whatsoever to follow Christ and His 
saints in the way of profound joy. 

Francis TIERNEY 


Current record of the past’s great events 


The flood of books on the achievements 
and failures of World War II continues 
at full tide. The Navy story is in the 
capable hands of Samuel Eliot Morison, 
while the Department of the Army’s 
historical branch is busily at work pro- 
viding copious grist for the historian’s 
mill. The diplomatic aspect of the war 
was well represented last year by Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins: An Intimate History (Harper. 
$6). This year’s major contribution to 
our wartime foreign affairs is the late 
Edward R. Stettinius’ Roosevelt and 
the Russians: The Yalta Conference 
(Doubleday. $4). 

The former American Secretary of 
State describes in considerable detail 
all that went on in the seven days of 
diplomatic conferences that produced 
the controversial decisions at Yalta, and 
thereby makes a significant contribution 
to contemporary history. He denies 
categorically that vital American inter- 
ests were sacrificed to appeasement of 
Russia. Difficulties developed, he as- 
serts, “not from the agreements reached 
at Yalta, but from the failure of the 
Soviet Union to honor those agree- 
ments.” 

Mr. Stettinius asserts that an analysis 
of the Yalta agreements will reveal that 
the Soviets made greater concessions 
than they gained. Speculating on the 
reasons for the change in Soviet policy 
immediately after Yalta which shattered 
Big Three cooperation, Mr. Stettinius 
expresses the view that Stalin may have 
had difficulties with the Politburo, 
when he returned to Moscow, for hav- 
ing been too friendly and for having 
made too many concessions. This is cer- 
tainly a new departure in the way of 
‘explanation. 

The second volume on World War II 
from the eloquent pen of Winston S. 
Churchill, Their Finest Hour (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $6), is primarily concerned 
with the period from May, 1940 until 
the end of that year. This means that 
the fall of France receives muck atten- 
tion, as well as the air attacks upon 
England. Churchill believed that the 
spirit of resistance shown by the British 
in spite of the German raids made 1940 
the finest hour in British history. At 
the same time he was not simple enough 
to believe that resistance alone would 
bring victory to Britain. His book 
makes clear the hopes he entertained 
that the United States would enter the 
war against Hitler. Beeause of the pros- 
pect of greater American aid, and be- 
cause of British victories over the Ital- 
ians in Africa in early 1941, the new 
year opened somewhat more auspi- 
ciously for the British cause. The book 
ends on an optimistic note. The next 
one will probably deal with the Battle 
of the Atlantic, the effort to keep the 
sea lanes open for British shipping. 


HIsTORY VIEWED IN LARGE MOVEMENTS 


Halvdan Koht’s The American Spirit 
in Europe (U. of Pennsylvania. $3.75) 
has the distinction of being the first syn- 
thesis, to our knowledge, of American 
influence on Europe. The book is a sig- 
nificant account of the interdependence 
between western Europe and the United 
States, and the mutual exchange of 
values and ideas that have come to be 
regarded as characteristically “West- 
ern.” In his analysis of those American 
forces that have affected Europe’s ex- 
istence, Dr. Koht discusses a large 
number of different subjects. American 
bequests to political philosophy, eco- 
nomic activities, scientific knowledge 
and cultural achievements, as well as 
international relations, were frequently 
foremost in shaping the European struc- 
ture. 











Pierre Janelle’s The Catholic Refor- 
mation (Bruce. $4.50) supplies a need 
long felt for an adequate treatment of 
one of the truly important and dynamic 
movements in modern European his- 
tory. In the first part of the book, Dr. 
Janelle describes the “diseases within 
the Church,” the chief of which, he 
holds, was the administrative anarchy 
from which the disciplinary and doc- 
trinal confusion of pre-Tridentine days 
flowed. Two chapters are devoted to 
early but futile attempts at reform. 
Chapters on the Council of Trent and 
the religious revival among the clergy 
follow. Dr. Janelle then shows how the 
Catholic Reformation affected education 
and literature, art and mysticism, both 
within the Church and in the general 
framework of European civilization. 
Later chapters deal with the movement 
in France and the British Isles. There 
is a final chapter on the missions, 
which are treated as an integral part 
of the general reform movement. The 
book is a sound treatment of a contro- 
versial subject. 

The decline of Western civilization is 
receiving considerable attention this 
year. Stringfellow Barr’s The Pilgrim- 
age of Western Man (Harcourt, Brace. 
$4) is a swift, engaging, brilliantly 
conceived and written story of Western 
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man from St. Thomas to Truman and 
Toynbee. This is history with a theme 
—the decay of Christendom; history 
with a purpose—an almost impassioned 
plea for world union, world federation ; 
history with a pedagogical function—to 
keep myopic moderns from the fate of 
those who “practice the errors of their 
forefathers.” This is a book about West- 
ern man—his mind and soul, as well 
as his deeds and wars. It is a book re- 
plete with insights—on medieval eco- 
nomics, on the meaning of heresy, on 
the Inquisition, on the doctrine of pri- 
vate judgment, on the sentimentality 
and “intellectual demolition” of the En- 
liglitenment rationalists, on the connec- 
tion between the economics and the 
moralism of the Victorian age, on the 
religion of science, whose Redeemer is 
the Machine and whose Church Coun- 
cils are World Expositions. 

A rationalist approach to contempo- 
rary problems is Hans Kohn’s The 
Twentieth Century (Macmillan. $2.50). 
The first half of the present century is 
thrown against the background of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The French Revolution saw the cul- 
mination of the gradual enthronement 
of human reason and faith in the in- 
dividual which had started with Des- 
cartes. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, however, the steady progress 
in the direction of individual liberty 
and humanitarian morality came to an 
abrupt halt. Two new mass forces of 
socialism and nationalism steadily out- 
weighed and undermined the earlier 
liberal pattern of cooperation, tolerance 
and the “open society.” Dr. Kohn de- 
scribes this gradual deterioration with 
patience and unusual clarity, but he 
fails to call attention to the fact that 
our modern task is not that of restoring 
man, but rather that of restoring God 
to the center of society. J. J. Saunders’ 
The Age of Revolution: The Rise and 
Decline of Liberalism in Europe since 
1815 (Roy. $3.50) is a valuable study 
of an important philosophical and 
political movement in three stages: 
from 1815 to 1848 when it fought the 
conservative traditions of old Europe; 
from 1848 to 1870 when it was gener- 
ally triumphant; and during its decline 
from 1870 to the present. 

Hector Bolitho is busily engaged in 
editing a series of volumes on the Brit- 
ish Empire. He nevertheless found time, 
this year, to give us The Reign of Queen 
Victoria (Macmillan. $5). As Mr. 
Bolitho expertly and sympathetically 
portrays her, Victoria had few interests 
beyond government, her jealousy for 
the authority of the crown, and the for- 
tunes of her numerous descendants. 
Science, literature and _ scholarship 
passed her by. She was excited by the 
advent of the telephone. Such inven- 
tions came to her as novelties, not as 
giant achievements from the regions of 
science. Despite all the details of wars 


and continental diplomacy, Mr. Bolitho 
keeps the dumpy, authoritative figure of 
Victoria in the foreground—where she 
belongs. 

Gerald W. Johnson’s Our English 
Heritage (Lippincott. $3.50) is the 
most recent of “The Peoples of Amer- 
ica” series, edited by Louis Adamic. In 
the relatively brief limits of this analy- 
sis, Mr. Johnson provides an interesting 
account of the prominence of English 
influences on American life, ranging all 
the way from English colonial settle- 
ments to language, law, science and 
philosophy. Donald Joseph McGinn’s 
The Admonition Controversy (Rutgers 
U. Press. $6.50) is a competent outline 
of a Puritan-Anglican dispute over 
episcopacy in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. A less specialized 
book is Thomas B. Costain’s The Con- 
querors (Doubleday. $4), which begins 
with the conquest of England by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in 1066 and closes 
with the end of the reign of King John 
in 1216. It is the first of a series of 
Costain volumes to be published under 
the general title of “The Pageant of 
England.” 

For those planning a Holy Year pil- 
grimage, an excellent introduction to 
Italy is Count Carlo Sforza’s Italy and 
the Italians (Dutton. $3). Throughout 
a long period of exile, this famous anti- 
fascist, philosopher-statesman and au- 
thor fought for the good name of his 
fellow Italians. The present volume, 
based on a series of lectures at the Uni- 





FIVE OF THE LEADERS 


Roosevelt and the Russians, by 
Edward R. Stettinius 

Their Finest Hour, by Winston 
Churchill 

The American Spirit in Europe, 
by Halvdan Koht 

The Catholic Reformation, by 
Pierre Janelle 

The Pilgrimage of Western Man, 
by Stringfellow Barr 











versity of California in 1942, is his 
personal interpretation of Italy. Start- 
ing with the historical background of 
his native land, the Foreign Minister of 
Italy concentrates on the contemporary 
Italian character, and examines the con- 
tribution of Italians to literature, music, 
the family, religion and politics. 

Lt. Gen. Wladyslaw Anders’ An Army 
in Exile (Macmillan. $5) is the epic 
story of the Second Polish Army Corps 
—a corps recruited from Soviet concen- 
tration camps to fight on the side of the 
Allies. The Poles achieved many notable 
military victories but their political 
fortunes took a reverse course. Anders’ 
book is an important contribution to 
our understanding of the methods and 
aims of Soviet policy. The history of 
the Middle East is well chronicled in 
George E. Kirk’s A Short History of 
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the Middle East (Public Affairs Press. 
$3.75) and Kermit Roosevelt’s Arabs, 
Oil and History (Harper. $3.50). Both 
men see Palestine as only one element, 
though a critical one, in a vastly broad- 
er picture. Russia is playing for high 
stakes in the region with her usual 
skilled and devious tactics. Both authors 
trace these tactics and the objectives to 
which they lead in passages that should 
shake the complacency of those who 
think that, once the State of Israel was 
established, peace was brought to the 
Middle East and our own security 
guaranteed. Mother F. M. Bourret’s 
The Gold Coast: A Survey of the Gold 
Coast and British Togoland, 1919-1946 
(Stanford U. Press. $4) is an attractive 
introduction to one of Britain’s richer 
and more advanced colonies. 


U. S. HistorIANS VIEW THE HOME SCENE 


Although ranging far afield, Ameri- 
can historians have not neglected their 
own country. D’Arcy McNickle’s They 
Came Here First (Lippincott. $3.75) is 
an objective and well-documented re- 
view of the record of the Indians from 
their migration to the New World, per- 
haps 250 centuries ago, to the present 
time. Geology, archeology, anthropol- 
ogy and history piece together the nar- 
rative. The “First Americans” emerge 
as real people, not as the romantic 
“noble savages” of Rousseau or the 
idealized characters of Cooper and 
Helen Hunt Jackson. Some of the blame 
for the plight of the Indians rests on 
certain tribes for their eagerness to 
sacrifice their culture for the alcohol, 
gadgets and firearms of the Europeans. 
Cornelia Meigs’ The Violent Men (Mac- 
millan. $4) is a realistic and very read- 
able account of the “founding fathers” 
and their accomplishments during the 
first two years of the first American 
Congress. Her presentation is in terms 
of the conflict between a moderate fac- 
tion, apparently supreme at the outset, 
believing in an adjustment within the 
British imperial structure, and the 
“violent men,” who ultimately succeed- 
ed in promoting complete independence. 
The author also considers the day-to- 
day practical problems of the Congress, 
the fighting and financing of the war, 
and the conduct of diplomatic relations. 

Regional histories are numerous this 
year. In this category is Marion L. 
Starkey’s The Devil in Massachusetts: 
A Modern Inquiry into the Salem Witch 
Trials (Knopf. $3.50). Witchcraft per- 
secutions began with the antics and 
accusations of a group of immature 
girls but blazed so rapidly that scarcely 
anyone in the New England town was 
safe. The very number of accusations 
seems to have weighted the frenzy to a 
halt. It was the first and last real witch 
purge in America. Harlan Hatcher's 
The Western Reserve (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$4) contains vivid bits of the early 
story of American life on the Ohio 
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frontier. One family, after seventeen 
years of residence in the West, pos- 
sessed only a single knife and fork, 
which was saved for guests. Irene D. 
Paden’s Prairie Schooner Detours 
(Macmillan. $3.75) tells the unusual 
story of two short-cuts, in the covered 
wagon era, one across the Great Salt 
Desert and the other through the Sierra 
Nevadas. This is a delightful book for 
a quiet evening. Robert J. Casey’s The 
Black Hills and Their Incredible Char- 
acters: A Chronicle and a Guide 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $5) misses none of the 
sensational characters or characteristics 
of this fabulous South Dakota region. 
All come within the scope of this jour- 
nalistic guide-book and are treated with 


admirable humor, with restraint and 
good taste. Casey’s quips are smart 
without being smart-aleck; his descrip- 
tions really describe without over-writ- 
ing. As you read, the thought strikes 
you that Casey probably could make 
ten square miles of the Mojave Desert 
interestingly significant if he set himself 
to the task. 

Edward Hungerford’s Wells, Fargo: 
Advancing the American Frontier 
(Random House. $3.75) explores the 
history of this primitive express com- 
pany which was originally formed to 
carry gold from the California mining 
fields to the Mint or banks in San Fran- 
cisco. It also indulged in banking and 
developed a far-flung system for de- 
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SHEPHERDS 
IN THE 
MIST 


E. BOYD BARRETT 


A simple report of an adventure in grace—the portrait of a soul 
in rebellion, yet unable to escape insistent attack by the forces of 
God’s love, a soul which finds itself, after twenty years, eager to be 


A triumphant testimony that the persistent prayer of men and 
women for the Shepherds of the Church who have strayed into 
the shadows can be beacon and boon to the lonely wanderer. 


A testament of gratitude toward all who have helped to stimulate 
the ever astounding miracle of spiritual vision confounding strange 


Of the author’s account, Father John La Farge, S.J., of America, 
says: “‘He opens up a spiritual perspective that should give hope 
to the most despairing, and encourage each of us to work and pray 
more fervently that none of Christ’s shepherds be lost.” 


$2.00 at your book store 
THE DECLAN X. MCMULLEN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
22 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 





livering mail and merchandise. Edwin 
Corle’s The Royal Highway (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $4) serves as a thread on 
which to hang the varied and multi- 
colored beads of California history. 
Clusters of unusual characters, matched 
series of fascinating and romantic inci- 
dents and events, and periods of ordi- 
nary, honest and far-reaching develop. 
ments go into this story of a great State. 

The comments and observations of 
forty travelers to the United States have 
been gathered and edited by Oscar 
Handlin in This Was America (Har. 
vard. $6). The earliest account is dated 
1753, while the concluding comments, 
which appeared in 1939, are some of 
the observations made by André Mal- 
raux during his literary tours in this 
country. There was no aspect of Amer. 
ican civilization that did not attract the 
attention of one of the visitors at some 
time or other. Most of the comments 
were directed to the distinctive features 
of the New World—the physical sur- 
roundings and the general cultural 
structures. Although a few of the gen- 
eralizations are too expansive for ac- 
curacy, the comments are otherwise 
salty and astute. Edward Nicholas’ The 
Hours and the Ages: A Sequence of 
Americans (Sloane. $3.50) presents 
American history as the interaction of 
individuals and society. This history is 
a highly personalized one and is dis- 
tinguished more by its unorthodox fea- 
tures than by its completeness. 

Isabel Leighton’s The Aspirin Age 
(Simon & Schuster. $3.95) is a collec- 
tion of twenty-two articles of outstand- 
ing events and trivial incidents between 
Versailles and Pearl Harbor. The con- 
tributors are as unlike as Thurman 
Arnold and Margaret Case Harriman. 
Many of the authors write with journal- 
istic backgrounds and their essays are 
really news reports that have been re- 
written with the advantage of a brief 
additional perspective. Emphasis is on 
the emotional and sensational. Criticism 
is laid on with a heavy hand. Ira R. T. 
Smith’s pleasant little book, Dear Mr. 
President (Messner. $3), is the account 
of the man who read all the mail that 
came into the White House from the 
time of President William McKinley to 
President Harry S. Truman. It is not a 
collection of ungrammatical or silly let- 
ters but an informal and conversational 
account of the semi-private lives of men 
who occupied the nation’s highest 
position in the last fifty years. The 
volume of the presidential mail today, 
incidentally, is more than 200,000 pieces 
a month. Joun J. O'Connor 











AMERICA THIS WEEK, our 
weekly commentary on the news, 
Fordham University’s FM station, 
90.7, Thursday evenings, 7:15 to 
7:30. 
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Lives of those who shaped events 


Of the not more than half-dozen out- 
standing biographies to appear during 
the past six months, the three imme- 
diately following will prove of special 
interest to the Catholic reader. 

Saint among the Hurons, by Francis 
X. Talbot, S.J. (Harper. $3.75) is not 
only a scholarly historical account of 
the life of Saint Jean de Brébeuf and 
of Jesuit missionary activities in Can- 
ada during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, but a thrilling story as 
well. The giant Brébeuf, whose super- 
human courage and endurance in the 
face of horrible tortures won the ad- 
miration even of his murderers, be- 
comes a living, dynamic man whose 
love of God and zeal for souls drove 
him on through years of danger, hard- 
ship and disappointment in the wilder- 
ness to a horrible death at the hands 
of the Iroquois. Moreover, the author 
greatly increases both our understand- 
ing and appreciation of his subject’s 
heroic activities by placing them 
against the background of the whole 
Jesuit missionary venture from the ar- 
rival of the first pioneers in 1610 to 
the destruction of the Huron missions 
forty years later. Every bit as thrill- 
ing and inspiring as the author’s 
former volume, Saint among Savages 
(the story of Saint Isaac Jogues), the 
present volume is the inspiring story of 
a saint, and the factual history of the 
pioneer missionary activity of the 
Church in North America. It is also a 
thrilling story. 

The Most Reverend Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, third Bishop of Philadelphia, 
1830-1851, by Hugh J. Nolan (Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia. $5) tells the story of one 
of the most scholarly and accomplished 
American prelates of the nineteenth 
century. Francis Patrick Kenrick was 
born in Dublin, educated at Rome and 
came to America soon after his ordi- 
nation to teach at the Seminary of 
Bardstown, Kentucky. Appointed Co- 
adjutor and Administrator of Philadel- 
phia in 1830, he faced the dishearten- 
ing task of bringing peace and order 
to a diocese torn by schism and 
trusteeism. His tact, determination and 
quiet efficiency gradually brought an 
end to the dissensions within the 
diocese, while the remarkable growth 
of religious, educational and charitable 
institutions throughout the State dur- 
ing the next twenty years were visible 
evidence of his able zeal. Nor were his 
activities confined to the government of 
his fast-growing diocese. His great 
learning, executive ability and disin- 
terested zeal made him one of the most 
outstanding leaders at the Provincial 
Councils of Baltimore and lent weight 
to his opinions and suggestions at 
Rome. Indeed, no other individual 


prelate has been so influential in for- 
mulating the statutes, customs and 
traditions which govern the Church in 
the United States. 

The major portion of the book is 
naturally devoted to Kenrick’s twenty- 
one years’ residence in Philadelphia. 
There is, however, a brief but informa- 
tive and interesting account of ecclesi- 
astical and political conditions in Ire- 
land during Kenrick’s youth and their 
effect on his political and religious 
opinions. Conditions in Philadelphia 
during the troubled decade before the 
young bishop’s arrival are also well 
treated. In the main portion of the 
story, the account of the trustee troubles 
and Kenrick’s relations with Bishop 
Conwell are rather vague and incom- 
plete. This is all the more noticeable 
since all his other activities are so fully 
and interestingly handled. Kenrick’s 
tireless efforts to care for his fast- 
growing flock by founding new 
parishes, institutions, schools and a 
seminary are well told; the value and 
influence of his literary activities are 
discussed; and an excellent account of 
the rise of anti-Catholic feeling in 
Philadelphia—which culminated in the 
Nativist riots of 1844—adds much to 
the interest and value of the book. 


Contrast: MINDSZENTY AND STALIN 


The life of another great prelate is 
the subject of Béla Fabian’s Cardinal 
Mindszenty (Scribners. $2.75). Few 
men have a greater understanding. 
knowledge and experience of condi- 
tions in Hungary than Dr. Fabian. A 
distinguished Jew whose lifelong oppo- 
sition to tyranny had made him the 
victim of nazi and communist persecu- 
tion, he first met and admired the fu- 
ture Cardinal during the nazi tyranny 
in Hungary. Indeed the present book 
is evidently the result of his personal 
admiration and affection for the tragic 
Cardinal. A purely factual account of 
conditions in Hungary and of the fate 
of Mindszenty, it has all the gripping 
fascination and horror of a Greek 
tragedy. The dramatic story of the 
peasant’s son who became Prince 
Primate of Hungary, battling so heroi- 
cally against the forces of evil and 
totalitarian tyranny, cannot but be an 
inspiration to all who love freedom. 

The author offers detailed and au- 
thoritative refutation of the many 
calumnies spread by the Communists— 
treason, anti-Semitism, the blocking of 
land reform and so forth—and proves 
that the Cardinal’s only crime was to 
speak out for human rights and the 
liberty of the Church. The timeliness 
and importance of such an authoritative 
work are evident to all for, as Dr. 
Fabian points out, the fate of Cardinal 
Mindszenty is an affront to the con- 


science of the world and an unavoidable 
question confronting the statesmen of 
all free nations. 

An important companion volume to 
the above work is Cardinal Mindszenty 
Speaks (Longmans. $2.50). Foreseeing 
the inevitable arrest and trial awaiting 
him and knowing the methods of his 
persecutors, Mindszenty prepared this 
authoritative refutation of the stock 
charges he knew would be made, and 
sent it, together with his famous letter 
disavowing any confession he might be 
forced to make, to Switzerland, where 
it would be available to the free world. 
The excellent introduction and com- 
mentary by Akos Zombory give us a 
clearer understanding of what is really 
going on behind the Iron Curtain. 

The general concern over the dangers 
of communism no doubt accounts for 
the interest aroused by Isaac Deutsch- 
er’s Stalin: A Political Biography, (Ox- 
ford. $5). Deutscher, a Polish Com- 
munist who broke with the Party about 
twenty years ago, is evidently still 
Marxist in his sympathies, though a 
bitter enemy of the Russian dictator. 
The character he paints is an inhuman 
despot who has vitiated much of the 
Soviet achievement. Stalin’s life is 
minutely traced from his earliest ac- 
tivities in the political underground to 
1946. In describing Stalin’s rise to 
power, the author shows how a power- 
mad fanatic can win out over more able 
men by dogged persistence and in- 
human ruthlessness. He is pictured as 
being uninterested in the ideological 
development of communism, as con- 
tributing no original ideas himself but 
making shrewd use of the ideas of 
others to force his way to the top, 
where he has held his place by violent 
twists and turns of policy and the ruth- 
less liquidation of all opponents. 





FIVE SUPERIOR WORKS 


Saint among the Hurons, by 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J. 
The Most Rev. Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, by Hugh J. Nolan 
Cardinal Mindszenty, by Bela 
Fabian 

John Quincy Adams, by Samuel 
Flagg Bemis 

Stalin, by Isaac Deutscher 











Though he paints Stalin in darkest 
colors, Mr. Deutscher evidences Marx- 
ist leanings in his treatment of other 
aspects of communism: Lenin is still 
the good Communist, and the work of 
the real democratic groups in the Rus- 
sian revolution of 1917 is unfairly de- 
precated. Although the author does 
shed further light upon the communist 
enigma and on how the dictator 
of the Kremlin attained his unenviable 
position, the book is by no means as 
objective as the recent works on the 
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(- Gift books that 
will be read 


and treasured 





Eaper Weaper, chimbley-sweeper, 
Had a wife but couldn’t keep her, 
Had annover, didn’t love her, 

Up the chimbley he did shove her. 


He should have read 


Of Wives and 
Wiving 
A charming compilation of advice 


and comment on the conjugal 
state. Coming December 5 $1.75 


Why our public 
schools are out 
on a limb 








by Mortimer Smith 
Introduction by 


Bernard Iddings Bell 


Pass. taxpayers, and teach- 
ers will be startled, chagrined, 
and probably indignant over Mr. 
Smith's amiable but serious pic- 
ture of present-day schools. 
Always reasonable, Mr. Smith 
gives credit to many of the 20th- 
century innovations in education; 
but his criticism is bound to raise 
a controversy wherever this book 
is discussed and read. 
Coming November 30. $2.75 


THE THEORY OF 
EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
by Albert J. Nock 


A new edition of this little classic. 
Coming Nov. 30 $2.25 











At all bookstores 
HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 












same subject by Ruth Fischer, David 
Shub and Bertram Wolfe. 


AMERICANS WHO SHAPED POLICIES 


Turning to a more agreeable topic, 
we have an excellent study of a great 
American in John Quincy Adams and 
the Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy, by Samuel Flagg Bemis (Knopf. 
$7.50). Though the author emphasizes 
Adams’ influence in the formulation of 
the broad principles of foreign policy 
which were to govern American rela- 
tions with European countries for over 
a century, other aspects of his long 
and important public career are not 
entirely neglected. 

Few, if any, of our early statesmen 
had the knowledge, experience and 
understanding of foreign problems 
which Adams possessed. In early youth 
he accompanied his father to Paris 
where the elder Adams was seeking 
help for the American Colonies in their 
fight for freedom. A few years later he 
went to St. Petersburg as secretary to 
Dana. He was later to return to that 
city in 1809 as first American Minister 
to Russia. After serving as one of the 
commissioners who drafted the treaty of 
Ghent in 1814, he went to London as 
our Minister to Britain. With such a 
background- he was well prepared for 
the problems which faced him as Secre- 
tary of State in Monroe’s cabinet. The 
immediate threat to the United States 
at that time was European intervention 
in South America. Adams, as suspicious 
of England as of the other European 
nations, determined to keep entirely 
aloof from any agreements or coopera- 
tion and inaugurated the policy of non- 
intervention and isolationism which this 
country was to follow for a century. 
It was a policy ideally suited to that 
day and age, but one which modern 
conditions have made unrealistic and 
untenable. 

Written in a more popular vein and 
with less pretense of scholarship are 
several timely and interesting accounts 
of men who played an important part in 
shaping the political and social trends 
of modern life. The Great Pierpont 
Morgan, by Frederick Lewis Allen 
(Harper. $3.50), is a calm and objective 
presentation of economic individualism 
at its best; but even at its best, we 
can see it still deserves condemnation. 
Of all the economic royalists of the 
past century, Morgan is generally con- 
ceded to have personified what was best 
in the system of economic individual- 
ism, and thus does the author portray 
him. A great captain of industry, a 
pillar of his church, a conservative, 
Morgan took for granted the principles 
of laissez-faire and, despite his re- 
ligious nature, integrity and generosity, 
had no idea of the social obligations 
of property and economic enterprise. 

Mr. Allen tells the story of Morgan’s 
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activities and their influence on our 
economic history with an interesting 
and informal charm which will delight 
as well as instruct anyone interested in 
social and economic history. 

One reaction to Morgan’s economic 
individualism is described in Ray 
Ginger’s The Bending Cross: A Biogra- 
phy of Eugene Victor Debs. (Rutgers. 
$5). Young Debs’ reaction to un- 
restrained capitalism and the poverty 
of his fellow workers is well told, as 
is his lifelong battle to better the con- 
dition of the laborer. However mistaken 
Debs’ principles and methods may have 
been, his sincerity and idealism did 
much to arouse the conscience of 
America to remedy the abuses of our 
economic system. 





POLITICS, BOYOLOGY, DEFENSE 


One need not be from Boston to be 
fascinated and puzzled by Joseph F. 
Dinneen’s The Purple Shamrock (Nor- 
ton. $3.75), which tells the story of 
James Michael Curley and his unique 
career in Boston politics. Curley was 
never a “Boss” in the usual sense of 
the word, but always played a solitary 
role. He fought the politicians as 
fiercely and successfully as he be- 
labored any other “interests” with 
which the people were at odds. And in 
spite of the demagoguery, shady po- 
litical deals and questionable business 
transactions which marked his career, 
Curley fought for and secured the en- 
actment of more progressive and pro- 
labor legislation than any other Massa- 
chusetts official. As the author dra- 
matically recounts the many rises and 
falls of Mr. Curley, one wonders at 
the power of a man to arouse such 
alternate enthusiasm and animosity. 
And there are few in Boston who would 
care to prophesy that this month’s de- 
feat means the end of Michael Curley. 

Lack of space prevents mention of 
several other interesting and entertain- 
ing works; however the reader should 
try not to miss Father Flanagan of 
Boys Town, by Fulton Oursler and 
Will Oursler (Doubleday. $3) and 
Captain Dauntless, by William Bell 
Clark (Louisiana State U. $4.50), 
which rescues from obscurity the name 
of Nicholas Biddle, one of the pioneer 
heroes of our Colonial Navy. 

F. J. GattacHer 
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MOST REV. E. K. LYNCH, O.Carm. 


Retreat conferences for religious based on the 
Carmelite school of spirituality and covering every 
phase of the daily life of the religious. The author 


is the present Prior General of the ne 


>OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 
DOM HUBERT VAN ZELLER, 0.S.B. 


thorough record of Old Testament history in 
a vative form, “It is a real joy to find a writer 
who can bring out so much of the light, color and 
attractive qualities of Biblical literature.” $2.50 


>AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 
A. H. ARMSTRONG 


Written in simple language and usable by those 
who have no previous acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. It covers the period from the beginning of 
Greek —, to St. Augustine, with whom 
mediaeval philosophy begins, Particular attention 
is given to the later period of Greek philosophy. 


>THE LITURGICAL YEAR 
DOM PROSPER GUERANGER, 0.S.B. 


Now complete, with all 15 volumes available. 
Starting with the Advent season (Volume 1), 
the series covers the entire church year to the 
last Sunday after Pentecost. “Read this work 
once each year and you cannot help but form in 
yourself a truly Catholic mind.”—The Michigan 
Catholic. Avatlable separately or in sets. 


(Per vol.) $4.00 


>A SOUL OF SILENCE, 
Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity 
M. M. AM. DU COEUR DE JESUS, O.D.C. 


“I have only to love,” Sister Elizabeth wrote, 
“and let myself be loved by Him always, in. si- 
lence.” This study discusses the various aspects of 
her love for the dynamic power of silence, $.50 


>HEAVEN ON THURSDAY, 
The Life of St. Madeleine 
Sophie Barat 

M, K. RICHARDSON 


Mother Barat was the foundress of the Society of 
the Sacred Heart. This story of her life, the first 
of its kind, has unusual charm. It was written for 
children but its directness will appeal to all. $2.00 


>ST. TERESA OF JESUS 


FATHER GABRIEL OF ST. MARY 
MAGDALEN, O.D.C. 


Trans. from the Italian by the Benedictines of 
Stanbrook Abbey 

Introduction to St. Teresa in the form of confer- 

ences, together with a synthesis of her various 

writings by the author of St. John of the Cross, 

Doctor of Divine Love and Contemplation. $2.00 


>MARRIAGE PRELIMINARIES 
CANON B. J. MAHONBY 


The Instruction “Sacrosanctum” of June 29, 1941, 
one of the most important Fa of marriage 
legislation in the Church, with Commentary. For 
all priests and the laity to help them understand 
the sacredness of every marriage. 


Che Ideal Christmas Gitt 
is a Religious Book 





> ARNOBIUS, THE CASE 
AGAINST THE PAGANS 
2 volumes 

Trans. by GEORGE E. McCRACKEN, Ph.D. 


Volumes 7 and 8 of ANCIENT CHRISTIAN 

WRITERS. The Case Against the Pagans is the 

last surviving document of the period of the perse- 

cutions, This translation is the first American pub- 

lication and the first to contain an extended intro- 

duction and commentary in English, bs $3.50 
olume 


>THE LITURGICAL ALTAR 
GEOFFREY WEBB 

Standard liturgical work on the design of the altar 
by the famous English architect. The study falls 
into three parts: the altar in the liturgy, the his- 
tory of the altar, and rubrics referring to the 
altar and its canopy. $2.25 


>THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN 

A FATHER OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 

The present treatise, long out of print, gives us 
all that Catholic theology teaches ut heaven in 
a form adapted to the humblest capacity. One re- 
view referred to it as the “spiritual geography of 
heaven”, $2.50 


>MORE CATECHISM STORIES 
REV. F. H. DRINKWATER 

An entirely new book with several hundred more 
stories and classroom anecdotes, covering the 
Creed, Prayer, the Commandments and the Sacra- 
ments. Father Drinkwater is an adept at making 
the teaching of the Catechism interesting and _en- 
tertaining. 


>THE PRIEST AT HIS PRIE-DIEU 
ROBERT NASH, S.J. 


Fifty-two stimulating meditations, treating of the 
ideals, privileges, obligations, difficulties and rem- 
edies which the priest’s vocation implies. A superb 
gift for every priest. $2.00 


>MATT TALBOT, 
The Irish Worker’s Glory 
REV. J. CASSIDY 


The life story of Dublin’s famous drunkard who 
became a living saint and a great penitent. His 
cause for beatification is now pending. 


POUR LADY IN OUR LIFE 


M. V. BERNADOT, O.P. 
Trans. by MARY RYAN 


“A worthwhile book of meditations for religious 
and laity. Its six chapters develop the theme of 
Mary’s influence in our lives, engendering us to 
the life of grace and assisting us in the growth of 
this life through the Sacraments, through Merit 
and through Prayer.” —The Tablet. $2.75 


>TWO IN ONE FLESH 
REV. EB. C. MESSENGER, Ph.D. 


Clear, candid and comprehensive study of the 
origin, purpose, history and practice of sex and 
marriage. ‘‘A wholesome, positive organic approach 
to a harassing problem.”—The Sign. “It invests 
the subject with dignity and beauty.”—Rev. John 
S. Kennedy. 3 volumes $7.50 


>THE CURE D’ARS, 
St. Jean-Marie-Baptiste Vianney 
ABBE RANCIS TROCHU 


“Thoroughly documented and rich in historical 
background, following Jean Marie Vianney from 
his humble origin through the details of his un- 
usual life to the day of his death. Highly recom- 
mended for the reading of parish priests and for 
all who are interested in finding sanctification in 
the ordinary events of routine daily life.”-—The 
Tablet. $5.50 


>THOMAS MORE 
R. W. CHAMBERS 


“American readers will welcome the reappearance, 
fourteen years after its first importation, of the 
classic work on Thomas More by the great English 
authority on the Tudor period. In the interval, 
scholarship has challenged details of the late Pro- 
fessor Chambers’ analysis, but the book has not 
been superseded and will not be for a long time.” 
—New York Times Book Review. $4.00 


>THE LORD IS MY JOY 
PAUL DE JAEGHER, S.J. 


Father de Jaegher’s theme is that “the holiest soul 
is the happiest.” His thesis is illustrated from the 
— and - = of 7 modern _ con- 
emplatives, notably St. rese of Lisi iza- 
beth of the Trinity and Lucia-Christine yas 





COMING SOON — 


LEST WE FORGET, Courtesy 
in the Convent by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame . . 

® 

THE WAY OF DIVINE LOVE, 
The Message of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus to the World, 
by Sister Josefa Menendez . 

% 

THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF 
THE PRIEST by M. Eugene 
Boylan, O.Cist. R. 2. 2... 

e 


PURGATORY by Pere Martin 

dug; PRS sn 8 
« 

ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 

by Hugh Pope, O.P. . . . 
8 

THE HOLY YEAR OF JUBI- 


LEE by Herbert Thurston, 
nnd e's an eu es Vers 


e 
TREATISE ON PRAYER AND 


MEDITATION by St. Peter 
of Alcantara . . . . . « $2.25 


$1.50 


$4.00 


$3.25 


$2.75 


$2.75 


$3.75 











at your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 


WESTMINSTER 


MARYLAND 
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International affairs recorded for six months 


When Secretary of State Acheson left 
for Europe a couple of weeks ago, to 
confer with the British and French 
Foreign Ministers, he was reported to 
be in a pessimistic mood and not in- 
clined to place much faith in the poten- 
tial accomplishments of his mission. 
Mr. Acheson must have been reading 
some of the season’s books on the state 
of the world. If so, he learned that 
Europe is in a bad way, Asia is in a 
mess and South America feels deserted. 
Here and there an author concedes 
there may be some reason for optimism 
but most of the books are steeped in 
gloom. 
IDEOLOGICAL BASES 

Although sometimes we seem to un- 
derstand the Russians too well, it is 
probably true that the basic cause of 
today’s divided world is the inability of 
people to understand their neighbors. 
In Conflicting Patterns of Thought 
(Public Affairs. $3.25) Dr. Karl 
Pribram contends that totally differing 
thought patterns are responsible for 
quarrels between nations. He believes it 
is possible for a working compromise 
to be reached between exponents of all 
patterns except bolshevism. 

Nevertheless, such an attempt by 
Professor F. S. C. Northrop has failed. 
Dr. Northrop has gathered authoritative 


essays from recognized leaders of rival 
cultures and philosophies and has pub- 
lished the symposium as /deological 
Differences and World Order (Yale. 
$4.50) with the hope that a common 
meeting place could be found. But the 
essays are unbalanced in favor of pure 
naturalism, and hardly any attention is 
paid to Christian concepts of world 
order. Even the existence of God is giv 
en inadequate recognition. No wonder it 
is impossible to distil from the book a 
basic set of principles common to all 
men. 

Where the philosophers have failed, 
a group of social and physical scientists 
have achieved somewhat greater suc- 
cess. Seven essays on Foundations for 
World Order (U. of Denver. $3), by a 
distinguished group of American, Brit- 
ish and Swiss scholars, agree that to 
build an ordered world, firm political, 
social and economic foundations are 
prime necessities. Dr. Edward Mead 
Earle’s contribution seems the most 
realistic. He repeats the warning that 
the big danger is from Marxism, and 
says the United States must maintain 
large-scale military power until world 
organization becomes a fact. 

While it is comforting to know that 
contemporary authorities are doing 
their best to solve the problems that 


plague us, it is useful to recall that 
political thought has engaged man- 
kind’s attention since the days of Moses. 
A bulky collection of excerpts from the 
writings of many of the most important 
political philosophers from ancient days 
to the present is provided by William 
Y. Elliott’s and Neil A. McDonald’s 
Western Political Heritage (Prentice- 
Hall. $9). The editors contribute five 
competent essays on the chronological 
periods into which they divide their 
selections. There is much sound scholar- 
ship in the book and it is certainly the 
most prepossessing single volume on 
political thought in print today, but 
sometimes the editors seem to get lost 
in the sheer bulk of their work. 

At least one author, Martin J. Hil- 
lenbrand, rejects all modern political 
and philosophical theories in his at- 
tempt to discover a means to assure 
popular control over the irresponsibili- 
ties of tyrannical rulers. In Power and 
Morals (Columbia U. $3.25) the author 
advocates an alliance between politics 
and ethics, based on natural law. David 
Cushman Coyle is also worried by the 
assault on Western civilization but in 
his book, Day of Judgment (Harper. 
$3), he is unable to see that the West 
is chiefly vulnerable because men like 
himself have forgotten the true spiritual 
values while absorbing the false doc- 
trines of rationalism, naturalism and 
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A Strong Christian Is a Revolutionist 


O SAYS the famous Jules Cardinal Saliége, and when you’ve read his 

earthy, urgent words you'll feel the same way. 
the fighting French has suffered with the men of our time. He writes with 
the directness and depth of a man close to the problems of the masses. He 
is concerned with war,.pleasure, education, the family, world federation, 
prayer, the mission of women, the aspirations of workers, and other great 
matters of our day. Commenting on the cardinal’s words, Today says, 
“They reveal the mind of a fighting Christian leader under fire. 
copies (Title: Who Shall Bear the Flame?) bound in cloth (2.75) and paper (1.75). 


This great primate of 


” 


Your dealer has 


GIFT BOX: If you want a swell gift for someone ask your bookseller for the hand- 
some Fides’ gift box, containing Cardinal Saliége’s book plus two other modern classics, 
Growth or Decline?, the tremendous pastoral letter by Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, 
and The Presence of Mary, by Francis Charmot, a volume that explains clearly and 
simply Our Lady’s role in the modern apostolate. The gift box sells for 4.50. 


Other books of lasting value that will make gifts of substance are The Apostolate of 
Public Opinion, by Felix Morlion, who was recently featured in a T1me article (1.75) ; 
Paradoxes, by Henri de Lubac, one of the world’s great thinkers (50¢); The Begin- 
ning of Goodness, straightforward general spiritual reading, by Columba Cary-Elwes, 
O.S.B. (1.00); Accent on Purity, a Catholic guide for sex education, by Joseph E. 
Haley (2.25); and our new four color children’s book, The Cross Against the Sky, 


’ 


by Sister Mary Immaculate, C.S.C. (1.50). 
Go F; ides P. Uu blishers Cuicaco * SoutH BEND ® MOonTREAL ® Paris 
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scientism. Conservatism Revisited 
(Scribner. $2.50), by Peter Viereck, 
presents the case for the traditional 
moderate and ethical approach to poli- 
tics, as opposed to the lawlessness of 
both fascism and communism. _Inci- 
dentally, the author penetrates deeply 
into liberalism’s many weaknesses. 


Po.itics, PracticaL Tactics 


The philosophers and political scien- 
tists may be compared to laboratory 
workers doing fundamental research on 
the long-term problems of the world. 
Meanwhile the politicians, as practical 
technicians, are doing what they can 
to patch up the system and keep it 
working. The new mutual-assistance 
agreements which the West has devised 
are described in The Atlantic Pact 
(Public Affairs. $2.50). The author, 
Halford L. Hoskins, points out to those 
who fear foreign commitments that the 
pact does not represent a major change 
in our foreign policy. It enlarges the 
area in which we declare we have vital 
interests to defend, but that has been a 
continuing process in this country’s 
long search for security. Mr. Halford 
has written an exceptionally valuable 
study of the Western community’s prin- 
cipal barrier against aggression. 

Lionel Curtis, a British civil servant, 
ig not content with the Atlantic Pact. 
His book, World Revolution in the 
Cause of Peace (Macmillan. $2.50), 
pleads the cause of a world government 
to replace the United Nations. Although 
Mr. Curtis flatters this country by us- 
ing the pattern of our own Federal Gov- 
ernment as the design for his super- 
state, he pays little attention to existing 
private American proposals for a world 
federation. 

No publishing season would be com- 
plete without a couple of rapid surveys 
of Europe by American foreign cor- 
respondents. Like the little girl, these 
can be very good or very horrid. How- 
ard K. Smith, chief European corre- 
spondent for CBS, has produced one of 
the latter type. The State of Europe 
(Knopf. $3.75) possesses a redeeming 
feature or two in its lively survey of 
contemporary Europe in small compass 
but it is hard to forgive such a state- 
ment as “both sides [Russia and the 
United States] are to blame for our 
parlous condition . . . [I] cannot even 
establish one party as more guilty than 
the other.” And Mr. Smith adds many 
similarly outrageous statements. 

John Gunther is on hand also with 
Behind the Curtain (Harper. $3), a 
survey of eastern Europe plus Germany 
and Italy. It is impossible not to admire 
Mr. Gunther’s indefatigable industry in 
collecting the voluminous material he 
always includes in his foreign and 
domestic reporting. It is equally impos- 
sible to understand how such a com- 


HOLY YEAR 


Pilgrimage tp. ROME 


Under Personal Leadership of His Eminence 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Oe ee 


Sailing from New York in $.$. ATLANTIC of Home Lines 


FEB. 18, 1950... RATES from *OES 


Send tor Cardinal Spetiman Pilgrimage Bookle:, Free ea Request: 


farm American EXPRESS — 
teres CATHOLIC TRAVEL LEAGUE 





(DEPARTMENT P-48) 
1841 Broadway, N. Y. 23 


COlumbus 5-2050 


Aso ony American Express Office or Your loca! Traver Agent 


Ask for American Express Travelers Cheques — Convenient as Cash — 100 





Safe 








The 
really appropriate 
Christmas present! 


A créche (santons, “little saints”) 
from the south of France, of 
terra cotta painted in gay, vi- 
brant colors, ranging in size from 
1 inch to 4 inches; in price from 
$7.75 to $12.75. Set of traditional 
village characters worshippers) 
from $8.75 to $13.75. Also wooden 
angels and créches from Italy. 
All sets post prepaid insured. 
No C.O.D.’s please. Mail orders 
only. Set as shown $12.75. 








Send check or money order to: 


ALICE LEE MYERS 


818 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Illustrated brochure available 








ree / Amazing New Perpetual Catalog 
* Saves Time Saves Money Ends Guesswork! 


The Only “Always Complete” Booklist 


Now it’s easy to keep your library current and complete. 
CONNELL-KEELIN’s amazing new PERPETUAL 
BOOKLIST ends book-ordering guesswork and confusion. 
A 41 page booklist containing 1,023 approved Catholic 
titles to choose from PLUS, each and every month a 
new punched page to insert into the booklist. Each 
monthly page lists recently published books and com- 
plete publisher’s information concerning titles, dates, 
etc. Marginal ruling leaves ample space for comments, 
books ordered, date ordered, etc. This is in addition to 
CONNELL-KEELIN’s sensational service. Read your 
books 24 hours after we receive your order! Take 
advantage of this once in a life-time offer. Be wise, 
order books you need and want when requesting booklist. 


CONNELL-KEELIN BOOKS, Inc. 


39 W. Adams St., Room 707B, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Check these Sensational Features 


@ 1023 titles of Old and New Ap- 
proved Catholic Books... in bold 
easy-to-read type. 

@ Each month receive a supplement 
listing recently published books, 
publishing dates, etc. 

@ Handy marginal rulings to record 
books ordered, dates, comments, 
etc. 


Here’s All You Do— 


Just send your name and address on your 
letterhead . - or include request with 
order for books. 


Send for Yours TODAY 
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petent reporter can ignore the tragedy 
of Europe under Soviet domination and 
look upon the conflict between eastern 
Europe’s oppressed people and their 
communist overlords in much the same 
fashion as the sporting “gentlemen” of 
a hundred years ago watched a dog 
fight. It doesn’t seem to matter to Mr. 
Gunther which dog wins as long as he 
sees an exciting contest. 


CoMMUNISM IN ACTION 


The international ramifications of 
communism assure instant obedience 
for the orders of the Russian Politburo 
in Mexico City, New York or Paris, as 
well as in Moscow. For that reason it 
is possible to gain considerable infor- 
mation on Stalin’s secret plans and 
methods from A. Rossi’s A Communist 
Party in Action (Yale. $4), although 
the book tells the story of the French, 


not the Russian, C.P. Mr. Rossi is an- 
other ex-Communist who finally learned 
better. His importance in Marxist cir- 
cles must have been great because 
Stalin took the time to address an at- 
tack against him when he left Bolshe- 
vism. Mr. Rossi has lived in Paris since 
1930, observing the antics of the French 
Communists. He pitilessly exposes their 
amoral conduct during the dark days 
of the German occupation of France 
when their activities were inspired by 
their allegiance to the Kremlin, not by 
love for their stricken fatherland. 

Dr. George S. Counts and Mrs. Nucia 
Lodge of Columbia University’s Teach- 
ers College focus their attention on 
events in the Bolshevik homeland 
where, they say (and prove from official 
Russian sources), Stalin and his hench- 
men are engaged in a monstrous con- 
spiracy to deprive the Russian people 





Thomas Merton 


TEARS OF THE 
BLIND LIONS 


Father Merton’s new collection of poems 
is available in two formats: as a 

bound book at $1.25 and as a pamphlet 
with mailing envelope—a beautiful 


Christmas card or gift—at 50 cents. 


SEEDS OF 


CONTEMPLATION 


In these moving meditations we look into a 
dedicated soul and see what it means 


to follow the path of the mystic. $3.00 
































ne cn 


Father Merton's earlier volumes of poetry, A Man in the Divided 
Sea ($2.50) & Figures For An Apocalypse ($2.50) are also available 
from New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 
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of the remaining shreds of their critical 
judgment by saturating their minds 
with deliberate falsehoods. Country of 
the Blind (Houghton Mifflin. $4) is the 
title of this damning indictment of the 
all-too-successful bolshevik plot to send 
an entire nation into mental and phys- 
ical slavery. 

A stream of memoirs by Russians 
fortunate enough to escape from their 
homeland continues to pour from the 
presses. All have dramatic stories to 
tell but none has produced as readable 
and fascinating an account as_ has 
Madame Oksana Kasenkina in Leap to 
Freedom (Lippincott. $3). The author 
will be remembered for her heroic bat- 
tle last year to escape the tender mer- 
cies of Russia’s New York consular 
corps and remain in this country. Her 
book not only dramatically tells the in- 
side story of that battle but also fur. 
nishes a sensitive account of the effect 
Russia’s November revolution had on 
the fortunes of a typical, hard-working 
family. 

Vladimir Petrov, now a member of 
Yale’s faculty, also got away to this 
country. His story, Soviet Gold (Farrar, 
Straus. $4), complements Madame 
Kasenkina’s account by revealing the 
brutalities of the Soviet forced-labor 
system, especially in the gold-field re- 
gions where the Communists enrich 
themselves at the expense of innocent 
victims of their brutal regime. Thirteen 
Who Fled (Harper. $3) is Louis Fisch- 
er’s contribution in the same genre. Mr. 
Fischer, with the help of a Russian 
assistant, has edited thirteen autobio- 
graphical sketches by Russian DP’s in 
Germany who determined to escape the 
clutches of Stalinism even if it meant 
that they could never return home. In 
all of these books the underlying theme 
is the cold fear gripping the entire 
Russian people. 

Not content with totalitarian indoc- 
trination of the Russian people, the 
Soviet authorities are busily refurbish- 
ing one of the mightiest war machines 
the world has ever seen. French General 
Augustin Guillaume has studied Rus- 
sia’s World War II campaigns and 
reaches the disquieting conclusion, in 
Soviet Arms and the Soviet Power (In- 
fantry Journal. $3.50), that the Soviet 
Army is a highly capable military in- 
strument with able commanders, excel- 
lent soldiers and effective equipment. 
Wishful thinkers who have been con- 
temptuously dismissing Soviet military 
power will be upset, but cautious people 
will be happy to have authority to back 
their pleas for greater Western military 
preparedness. 

Major George Fielding Eliot agrees 
that Russia’s military might is of a high 
order but his book, If Russia Strikes 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75), advances the 
comforting hypothesis that our efforts 
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are gradually overcoming Soviet superi- 
ority. There is a joker, however. Major 
Eliot’s appraisal was based on no 
atomic bomb for Russia before 1952 
and you know what happened to that 
theory. Although events have left the 
author behind, nevertheless this book 
will help its readers understand the 
seriousness of the present situation and 
how our military must prepare for every 
eventuality. 

In the long run military power is 
based on a nation’s industrial potential 
and that, in turn, is generally depen- 
dent on access to raw material and 
cheap sources of power. Notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Vishinsky’s recent claim that 
the Soviet Union has been performing 
all sorts of miracles with atomic power, 
it is a fairly safe wager that for a long 
time Russia, like this country, will de- 
pend on the more usual forms of power. 
Economic Geography of the U.S. S. R. 
(Macmillan. $10), another in the series 
of important translations from the Rus- 
sian, sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, therefore has 
great value to this country’s planners 
and policy-makers because, although 
written in 1939, it is still the best avail- 
able source of information on the Soviet 
Union’s economic and productive capac- 
ity. Readers will have to skim through 
an eyewash of irrelevant praise for 
Lenin and Stalin to get at the essen- 








FIVE NOTEWORTHY TITLES 


We of-the Americas, by Carlos 
Davila 

Promise and Fulfillment, by Ar- 
thur Koestler 

The Struggle for Germany, by 
Drew Middleton 

A Communist Party in Action, 
by A. Rossi 

Conservatism Revisited, by Peter 
Viereck 














tials. Those who want to explore this 
field further can find an excellent sum- 
mary of the present economic plans, not 
only of the Soviet Union but of this 
country and a dozen others as well, in 
Seymour E. Harris’ Economic Planning 


(Knopf. $6) 
ASIA THE NExt BATTLEGROUND 


Europe is so close to us that we 
automatically concentrate our attention 
on Russia’s interest in that continent 
but it must never be forgotten that the 
Soviet colossus juts deep into Asia. In- 
deed, at this moment, there is more than 
a hint that Stalin is placing major em- 
phasis on his plans for the Far East. 
David J. Dallin, eminent historian, tells 
the full story of the genesis of Russia’s 
Asiatic imperialism under both Czar 
and Stalin in The Rise of Russia in 
Asia (Yale. $5). No matter what 


your copy today. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE—A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 18 


A book to give— 
to own— 

a top best seller 
7 months 

after publication 


BECAUSE it supplies a great human need, gives wise, personal, 
inspiring guidance amid present-day confusion and bewilderment. 
BECAUSE it brings new hope to a disturbed world: brings peace 
and assurance to the troubled modern soul. 
book for EVERYBODY on a subject that concerns all men and 
women—no matter what their creed. BECAUSE it is a re- 
warding, provocative, spiritually invigorating experience. Get 


At all bookstores ® 


regime rules in Moscow, the Kremlin 
always follows the same pattern in its 
relations with Asia. It advances relent- 
lessly when the opposition is weak and 
patiently retires to await a further op- 
portunity when the opposition is strong. 
Mr. Dallin’s chapters on the origins of 
the Communists, who have now suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves prac- 
tically everywhere in China, makes a 
joke of Owen Lattimore’s contention in 
The Situation in Asia (Atlantic-Little 
Brown. $2.75) that Chinese communism 
does not have its roots in Moscow. 
“Asia is out of control,” says Mr. Lat- 
timore, but he refuses to admit that the 
tragedy is not wholly indigenous. On 
the other extreme George Creel, author 
of Russia’s Race for Asia (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.75), cannot see that the monu- 
mental successes recently achieved by 
communism in Asia were greatly helped 
by the callous indifference of Chiang- 
Kai-shek’s regime to the sufferings of 
the Chinese people. Jack Belden is so 
sure that the victory of the Chinese 
Communists will affect the world as 
vitally as did the Russian Revolution 
that he calls his book China Shakes the 
World (Harper. $5). It is a dramatic 
account of the civil war in China, cer- 
tainly not free from Red partisanship 
but, withal, a realistic appraisal of why 
the Kuomintang collapsed. 

Mary Nourse has also produced a 
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The moving story of the birth and 
youth of Christ, thru the crucifixion 
and ascension as seen thra the eyes 
of our Blessed Mother 


“HAIL MARY” 


ROSARY MEDITATIONS 


Beautiful Audio-Visual 35mm_ film- 
strip in full color synchronized to 
4-12" record narration with musical 
background. 69 frames. 


Audio-Visual Set.............. $15 


for the Holy Year 


“PIUS XIi AND HIS CHILDREN” 


Authentic pictures in black and white 
taken at Vatican City, Rome, of the 
Holy Father about his informal 
duties. 


ORDER FROM C.V.E. DISTRIBUTOR GR 


Catholic Visual Education, Inc. 


15 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y. C. 
Phone: WO. 2-5067 
Studies: 140 BLEECKER ST., N. Y. 12, N.Y. 
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Twenty-five years 
of distinguished writing 


The 


Commonweal 
Reader 


Edited by 
EDWARD S. SKILLIN 


Introduction by 
ANNE FREMANTLE 


“As one who has been reading 
The Commonweal steadily during 
the twenty-five years of its exis- 
tence, I have often been struck 
by the rich variety of fare that 
it has offered. Some numbers are, 
of course, better than others, and 
some periods better than others; 
so that I am left with an impres- 
sion that at least three antholo- 
gies as good as this could be 
drawn from its pages. But to say 
this is only to emphasize what I 
said in the beginning; the abun- 
dance is so great that it must 
have been hard to make a selec- 
tion. Certainly what is brought 
together here is very good.” 
—THEODORE MAYNARD. 


At your bookseller $3.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 EAST 33rd STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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volume on Asia, Ferment in the Far 
East (Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75), but its 
chief merit is that it is quick and easy 
reading. Kenneth P. Landon furnishes 
in Southeast Asia: Crossroads of Re- 
ligion (U. of Chicago. $4) a competent 
and readable study of the religions and 
traditions of the area, particularly those 
of Siam and Indonesia. Twilight in In- 
dia (Philosophical Library. $3.75), by 
Gervee Baronte, is an attempt to place 
all the blame for India’s troubles on 
Hinduism. The book overshoots the 
mark by its patent unfairness. 


GERMANY AND COMMUNISM 


It is too bad that none of the many 
competent newspapermen in the Orient 
has done as well for China as Drew 
Middleton of the New York Times has 
done for Germany. The Struggle for 
Germany (Bobbs-Merrill. $3) is a 
statesmanlike and complete presenta- 
tion of the problems faced by Europe 
and the world in bringing Germany 
back into the fold. Of necessity Mr. 
Middleton’s villain is Russia but he is 
temperate in his judgments through- 
out the volume and his concise, eminent- 
ly readable study is the end-product of 
patient digging for the facts and clear- 
minded interpretation. Mr. Middleton 
never gives way to panic in the face of 
Germany’s reborn spirit of nationalism 
but assesses it for what it frequently is 
—the reaction of a proud people recov- 
ering from a stunning defeat which, 
doubtless, they had deserved. 

Delbert Clark, one of Mr. Middleton’s 
associates in Germany, is not as suc- 
cessful with Again the Goose-Step 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3). His book is filled 
with superficialities and his background 
in pre-war German politics leaves much 
to be desired. Nevertheless, Mr. Clark’s 
intentions are good and he writes well. 
Freda Utley has such a deep sympathy 
for the misfortunes of the German peo- 
ple that her book The High Cost of 
Vengeance (Regnery. $3.50) is an un- 
balanced denunciation of the Allied oc- 
cupation, lacking good taste and judg- 
ment. Miss Utley permits herself to 
make foolish statements which she cer- 
tainly must regret now. For instance: 
“Hitler’s barbaric liquidation of the 
Jews has been outmatched by the 
liquidation of the Germans [under the 
occupation] .. .” 


THe Wor_p AND SouTH AMERICA 


Not even when we turn to the West- 
ern Hemisphere can the problems 
caused by Soviet Russia’s emergence to 
the center of the world’s political stage 
be left behind. Carlos Davila, former 
President of Chile, warns in We of the 
Americas (Ziff-Davis. $3.50) that the 
United States’ preoccupation with the 
affairs of Europe and our parallel ne- 
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glect of Central and South America are 
playing right into Russia’s hands. Mar. 
shall-Plan aid and other benefits to 
Europe will eventually impoverish this 
country without much effect in the 
struggle against Soviet Russia. Mean- 
while, by emitting help to Latin-Ameri- 
can industry which could relieve us of 
dependence on European and Asiatic 
monopolies for certain essential raw 
materials, the United States may well 
be exposing itself to a second Pear} 
Harbor, this time an economic one. Dr. 
Davila also believes that the Kremlin 
recognizes our vulnerability in the 
Western Hemisphere and may plan to 
bypass Europe and infiltrate right into 
our southern backyard. The Chilean 
statesman sees three worlds developing, 
not two. Alongside the Soviet-domin- 
ated communist system he places the 
socialist managed economy of Western 
Europe and a strong and integrated 
Western Hemisphere system. 

The late Laurence Duggan, long a 
student of inter-American affairs, has 
left behind a small but worthwhile vol- 
ume, The Americas (Holt. $3). It 
treats of the Latin-American quest for 
social and political security and the 
general desire in our sister republics 
for a barrier to interpose between this 
hemisphere and distant aggressors. In 
addition there is a short but clear analy- 
sis of the historical background of in- 
ter-American relations and many valu- 
able suggestions for future cooperation 
between the Americas. 


IsRAEL IN THE WORLD 


It is somewhat surprising to find only 
two books dealing with the new state of 
Israel. Indeed, one, Quentin Reynolds’ 
Leave It to the People (Random House. 
$3.50), is concerned with several other 
countries as well, but the one-third of 
its pages describing the author’s visit to 
Israel are the most impressive sections 
of an entertaining but fairly lightweight 
volume. 

Arthur Koestler’s survey of Israel, 
Promise and Fulfillment (Macmillan. 
$4), has been savagely handled by both 
pro- and anti-Zionist critics. Can it be 
that here, at last, is an objective study 
of the Jewish state? For a moment it 
seemed so but closer examination shows 
that Mr. Koestler writes from a pro- 
Zionist viewpoint. Nevertheless, when 
he reports the incidents attending the 
birth of the new state he strains himself 
to achieve objectivity and succeeds in 
part. Nor has Mr. Koestler permitted 
bias to obscure his opinion that Israel 
faces many dangers, not the least of 
which are internal. The archaic inflv- 
ence of orthodox elements determined 
to set the clock back, plus the paternal 
despotism of Premier Ben-Gurion’s 
rule, may spell tragedy for Israel. 

LeonarD J. SCHWEITZER 
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Novels that were notable in the half-year 


There has been, I believe, no clearly 
outstanding work of fiction during the 
past six months. There are, indeed, 
some half-dozen works of fiction that 
are good and rather unusual in theme, 
but not one of them imposes itself as 
a piece of creative writing that simply 
must be taken into account in any esti- 
mate of the period’s recapitulation. 


Witu Catuoiic THEMES 


Such a work, very good, but not im- 
possible to by-pass, is Leo Brady’s The 
Edge of Doom (Dutton. $3). It is the 
rather tensely told story of the psy- 
chological pursuit that sets in after a 
somewhat neurotic young man kills a 
priest who had apparently refused to 
give assurances that the youngster’s 
mother would have a lavish funeral. 
What the boy is running away from is 
really the necessity of confession— 
sacramental, not merely legal, confes- 
sion. How the faith, neglected and even 
unwanted, nevertheless has such a deep 
hold on the boy’s soul that he is 
snatched from the very edge of doom, 
is the theme that gives to this capable 
novel an undertone of theological depth 
that lifts its above the psychological- 
thriller type of story. Mr. Brady shows 
himself in this first novel to be no 
inconsiderable literary descendant of 
Graham Greene. 

Charles Williams is a literary de- 
scendant of nobody. He rather stands 
out uniquely, both for the theme of his 
novels and for his style. Four of his 
tales have been published posthumously 
in this country by Pellegrini and 
Cudahy. The two that fall within this 
survey are Many Dimensions and War 
in Heaven (each $3). Both these un- 
usual tales are concerned with the 
battle that sets in between a group of 
simple, good people and diabolically 
inspired evil souls, when the posses- 
sion of an object that has supernatural 
connections and powers comes _ into 
question. In the first book the object is 
a sacred stone, in the second the Holy 
Grail. Strange and fearsome happen- 
ings center round the sacred objects, 
but the simple human decency of the 
good people, working in conjunction 
with God’s power, routs the forces of 
evil at the end. Williams has a marvel- 
ous facility of making the strange ter- 
rain he describes—partly in this world 
and partly in the next—become amaz- 
ingly real and important. Here, as in 
Brady’s work, it is the firm spiritual 
bone beneath that gives solidity to what 
might otherwise have been mere fan- 
tasy. 

Bruce Marshall both delights and 
disappoints us in his latest, To Every 
Man a Penny (Houghton Miffllin. $3). 
It is the almost plotless story of a 
simple little Paris priest, whose ad- 


ventures carry him through two wars, 
into laughable and touching scrapes 
with stuffy fellow-priests, with sad 
ladies of joy, with “good” Commu- 
nists, and so on. There is a deep love 
for the liturgy shining through every 
page, but Marshall is bogged down in 
his usual formula of telling his faintly 
irreverent little tales out of school. 

Somewhat akin to Williams’ books 
mentioned above is Proud Angela, by 
Virginia Peckham (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $3.50). It is a brooding and 
taut story of an evil woman (who later 
and too melodramatically turns out not 
to be human at all) who is possessed 
by Satan to the end that she may be 
the mother of Anti-Christ. This hor- 
rendous theme is handled with great 
power and with a deep reverence of 
the faith, though the parallel drawn 
between the birth of Anti-Christ and 
the Incarnation is theologically shaky 
and even objectively blasphemous. The 
author’s ability seems to promise that 
she does not need such abnormal 
material in order to be able to write a 
really splendid novel. 

The family-saga type oi novel is done 
very well indeed by Roger Dooley in 
Days beyond Recall (Bruce. $3.50). 
It follows the destinies of some Irish- 
American families in Buffalo around 
the turn of the century. Here is realism 
that is sound and true, and a com- 
mentary on the real leaven these early 
Irish injected into American life. Mr. 
Dooley’s values are sound and so are 
those of his characters, and a novel of 
this type will perhaps begin to reverse 
the trend so long dominated by the 
James T. Farrell version of the Irish- 
American story. 

One of the most talked-about novels 
of the past few months is Call It 
Treason (Viking. $3), with which 
George Howe won the Christopher 
award. It is slightly disappointing in 
that it does not embody very explicitly 
those qualities in writing which the 
award was supposed to foster. It is, 
however, a good spy story, as it tells 
of a young German working for U. S. 
Army intelligence. The obvious note of 
truth in the tale comes from the au- 
thor’s own war experiences, and the 
character of Happy, the heroic young 
German, is admirably delineated. 

Something different is offered us in 
The Chosen, by E. J. Edwards (Long- 
mans, Green. $3). It is a novel about 
five boys who enter a Catholic seminary 
to study for the priesthood. For various 
reasons, al] of which are delved into, 
four of them do not persevere. Father 
Edwards tells a story that will be of 
great interest to those who know noth- 
ing about what preparation for the 
priesthood means, but it is to be feared. 
too, that a wrong impression of semi- 
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Gripping 

“A well-told, gripping tale of 
guilt, pursuit and retribution... 
the dialogue is convincing, the 
situation clear-cut, the pace lean 
and taut.”——REV. H. C. GARDINER, 
S.J., America 


“Amazing” 
“An amazing novel. .. . The 


theme is universal.” 
—DR. DANIEL A. POLING 
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nary life may be the fruit gathered be- 
cause the tone of the story is rather 
that of the boarding-school adventure 


type. 
A CouPLe ON THE War 


Two very good books on the war come 
next. In Portrait in Two Colours 
(Scribner. $2.75), Stuart B. Jackman 
tells of the war in terms of its twist- 
ing wrench on the lives of those who 
survived. The main character is a 
young man who was studying for the 
ministry when he realized that he had 
to sign up if for no other reason than 
to share the experience of his future 
parishioners. His story, both in its war 
experiences and in its portrayal of his 
search for a fundamental philosophy 
and faith, is told with admirable re- 
straint and insight. The second book 
is Day without End, by Van Van Praag 
(Sloane. $3). As the title suggests, the 
tale covers the action of a single day, 
a day spent by an infantry platoon in 
the fierce hedgerow fighting in Nor- 
mandy. The study of the reactions of 
the various characters to the horror and 
danger is superbly done, and there is 
an encompassing tone of communion 
in suffering that is rarely met in books 
on the war and warring men. 


RE-CREATING THE U.S. Past 


The most ambitious novel in this 
category is The Way West, by A. B. 
Guthrie Jr. (Sloane. $3.50). It is the 
story of the westward movement of the 
wagon trains that set out from the 
Mississippi River settlements to colo- 
nize the Oregon territory, and the au- 
thor’s exceptional skill with dialog and 
description keeps the story moving with 
continually varying incident that car- 
ries the reader along with the people 
in the trains. The restless spirit that 
urged these pioneers on is superbly 
captured in this fine novel. 

Somewhat similar, though not so suc- 
cessful, mainly because of the lack of 
a plain story element, is Beulah Land, 
by H. L. Davis (Morrow. $3). It also 
treats of the Westward march, but on 
a lesser canvas. The lack of sweep in 
the story makes this novel take second 
place to The Way West. 

Two novels of quiet and unobstrusive 
dignity are provided in The River 
Journey, by Robert Nathan (Knopf. 
$2.50 and West of the Hill, by Gladys 
Hasty Carroll (Macmillan. $3). The 
first recaptures the atmosphere of a 
past generation as it describes the 
happenings during a honeymoon trip. 
There is little plot, but the human 
values of love are admirably under- 
lined by Nathan’s restrained prose 
style. Mrs. Carroll’s story deals, too, 
with the redemptive value of love, as it 
describes how a young wife, once her 
emotional paralysis is thawed by her 
own marriage, becomes a source of 
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health and strength for all with whom 
she comes into contact, even to the 
extent of straightening out religious 
and racial prejudices. The setting is 
on a Maine farm of some two genera- 
tions ago. There is a certain old- 
fashioned integrity to the story that the 
sophisticated will call sentimental, but 
which is quite refreshing. 





FIVE FOR SPECIAL MENTION 


The Edge of Doom, by Leo 
Brady 

Days beyond Recall, by Roger 
Dooley 

The Way West, by A. B. Guth- 
rie, Jr. 

The Plum Tree, by Mary Ellen 

hase 

Nineteen Eighty Four, by George 

Orwell 











The Long Love, by John Sedges 
(Day. $3), is also the story of a mar- 
riage that weathers all storms. It is by 
all means a reason for praise that so 
many authors during the past few 
months have discovered that sound and 
lasting marriages can be the subject 
matter for novels every bit as interest- 
ing as stories that depict marriage on 
the rocks. Sedges’ tale, though, carries 
the impression that the happiness in 
this marriage is more a matter of mere 
happenstance than of any conviction or 
rational approach. As a result, the dig- 
nity of the married pair, though it is 
ardently felt and proclaimed, seems to 
be pathetically stark and shrill. 

Good, if not very significant, reading 
is provided in The Freeholder, by Joe 
David Brown (Morrow. $3), which fol- 
lows Horatio Trench through a diff- 
cult boyhood in England to the young 
U.S. as an indentured servant, into 
life as a free man living on his gov- 
ernment-grant land. The awkwardness 
of a brash young nation comes through 
well in the adventures of a somewhat 
brash hero. A Civil-War novel that has 
all the traditional trappings of college 
classmates fighting on opposite sides, 
of spies and a beautiful Southern belle 
is Alfred Leland Crabb’s newest story, 
A Mockingbird Sang at Chickamauga 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75). It is one of the 
traditional Southern stories, in the 
Thomas Nelson Page tradition, of men 
fighting gloriously for a lost cause. 

The last part of the previous century 
is the time of Taylor Caldwell’s Let 
Love Come Last (Scribner. $3), which 
is a modern morality on the theme of 
rearing children without discipline or 
religious values. The late awakening of 
one child is the bright spot in a rather 
desolate atmosphere. 

And finally, for novels that re-create 
the American past, one would look far 
to find a better one than Irving Stone’s 
The Passionate Journey (Doubleday. 
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$3). It is an historical novel centering 
around the life of the American artist, 
John Stone. Driven by an irresistible 
force, the artist seeks fulfilment in the 
“White Buffalo” of old Indian lore 
which fires his imagination, though he 
was really seeking God. Four women, 
one his mother, another his wife, tried 
to help him in his quest, but he had 
never learned how to rest and find God 
in rest, and so his life closed in loneli- 
ness. This is a fine delineation of an 
artist who, with all his gifts of expres- 
sion, still remained inarticulate. 

One of the best attempts at local at- 
mosphere during the past few months 
was Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s The 
Track of the Cat (Random House 
$3.50). Though the symbolism is very 
confused, the suspense packed into the 
dogged pursuit of a panther provides a 
compelling study in dark monotone. 
There is some parallelism between the 
panther and the forces of evil, but the 
book is better read purely as ar action 
story. 


THE Mopern AMERICAN SCENE 


This sector of the current novel does 
not find such good treatment. Perhaps 
it is precisely because so many of the 
moderns do not have their sense of 
values well aligned that authors, when 
they come to treat of the moderns, find 
that they, too, do not know just what 
they are trying to say. A fine book, in 
the sense that it limns accurately this 
modern disease, is The Sure Thing, by 
Merle Miller (Sloane. $3). It concerns 
a Government employe who gets him- 
self under suspicion and is investigated 
for disloyalty. That shatters his life, 
but, frankly, one wonders if there was 
really any life, except that of externals, 
to be shattered. It is a well-written 
story, if a bit casual in sex matters, 
and perhaps an unconsciously caustic 
commentary on many empty modern 
lives. 

Another current commentary, but one 
in which the protagonist does unearth 
some basic values that he really did not 
suspect existed, is given in John Brooks’ 
The Big Wheel (Harper. $2.75). The 
story centers in a large publishing 
house, where everybody is supposed to 
be for the things the publishers are for. 
The hero’s dilemma is that he comes to 
realize that he is contributing to a 
policy quite as variance with his con- 
victions. The test of his integrity and 
how he comes through it makes for a 
good story, and the author has done 
very well by his suggestive material. It 
is perhaps the best of the books of this 
season on the U.S. scene of today. 

Mary Ellen Chase provitles true de- 
light and even more than delight in 
The Plum Tree (Macmillan. $2). It 
tells of the happenings of a single day 
in a home for aged women, and how the 
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loving concern of two nurses is aroused 
when it becomes evident that three of 
the ladies will have to be taken to the 
State mental hospital. There is gayety 
in the story that by no means inter- 
feres with the spiritual substance and 
sustenance the book provides in an ad- 
mirably restrained style. 

A book that is somewhat similarly 
touched with the quality of compassion 
is Ben Lucien Burman’s Everywhere | 
Roam (Doubleday. $3). Its hero is the 
sturdy, independent old widower, Cap. 
tain Asa, who really belongs in the 
days of the wagon trains. The difficul- 
ties, heart-breaks, and the fun and 
escapades entailed in his efforts to raise 
his family, who one by one leaves him, 
does not break his spirit. This is a good 
study of one of the little people of the 
world who seem fated to fail amid all 
the big people. When the story ends, 
the Captain has taken to the road again, 
as indomitable as ever. 

Others in this division can only be 
mentioned here. They are all good tales 
and worth your interest if you can get 
around to them. They are Live with 
Lightning, by Mitchell Wilson (Little, 
Brown. $3), A Diplomatic Incident, by 
Judith Kelly (Houghton Mifflin. $2.75), 
Signature of Time, by Walter Havig- 
hurst (Macmillan. $3.50), Definition of 
Love, by Catherine Ridgway McCarthy 

(Houghton Mifflin. $3) and Cannon 
Hill, by Mary Deasey (Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $3). 


A PAIR OF INTERRACIAL PROBLEMS 


There have not been many novels for 
the past six months that have rivaled in 
their field such a motion picture as 
Pinky. But we may single out two as 
worthy of your attention. They are New 
Day, by V. S. Reid (Knopf. $3) and 
But the Morning Will Come, by Cid 
Ricketts Sumner (Bobbs-Merrill. $3). 
The first, all in dialect (which diminish- 
es its appeal) is the story of what 
happened in Jamaica after the Morant 
Bay rebellion of 1865, through the long 
and painful years till 1944, when the 
people of Jamaica saw the real fruits 
of their victory become evident. The 
story of yet another people struggling 
for freedom and independence is en- 
grossingly told. 

Somewhat in the same vein as the 
movie Pinky is the Sumner book. The 
fears that had haunted the family sud- 
denly become clear when the mother 
learns of the strain of Negro blood in 
her child. Thrown into a dark world 
near which she had lived without think- 
ing much about it, she looks out 
through Negro eyes and finds a lot of 
bitterness and hopelessness. The high 
point of the story comes in a splendid 
act of justice prompted solely by a re- 
gard for law and order and a realiza- 
tion of the innate dignity of man. 
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Tue ENGLISH SCENE IN FICTION 


We start far back in history with a 
good historical novel on Lady Jane 
Grey. It is Alice Harewood’s The Lily 
and the Leopards  (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.50). Miss Harewood tells the story 
with much relevant detail and much 
brooding color. The vast tangle of evil 
which brought about the fate of the 
heroine is a Holbein-toned foil to the 
simple faith of the protagonist. The 
author does a fine job, as well, in keep- 
ing the characters all clearly delineated 
on the crowded canvas of the stirring 
and not a little brutal times. 





The Victorian age figures largely in 
some of the novels that follow. Pember- 
ley Shades, by D. A. Bonavia-Hunt 
(Dutton. $3), carries on quite success- 
fully the story of Jane Austen. Her book 
is a sequel to Pride and Prejudice and 
continues the well known classic story 
with a great deal of success in re-creat- 
ing the Austen mood and manner. 

The Mudlark (Doubleday. $3) is 
Theodore Bonnet’s delving into the 
story of Queen Victoria and Disraeli, 
seen largely through the eyes of a little 
urchin. The novel is mainly valuable 
for its characterization of the two his- 
torical figures. The plot is slight, but 
the dialog, particularly that in Cockney, 
is quite clever. 

Vittoria Cottage, by D. E. Stevenson 
(Rinehart. $2.75), is a warm-hearted 
novel that captures all the charm of 
the English countryside. It is the story 
of a young widow, her children, and 
their charming romances. The plot cen- 
ters about a widower who has come to 
the village to recover from his war ex- 
periences. His wife had been killed in 
a bombing raid and he and the young 
widow who lives in Vittoria Cottage 
fnd much in common and get along 
famously until her actress sister ap- 
pears on the scene. Then the humor 
of the book begins and the story carries 
on to its really delightful ending. 

The other novels which deal with the 
English scene can only be mentioned 
here briefly. All are good, though the 
first two will appeal to a more special- 
ized audience. They are Two Worlds 
and Their Ways, by Ivy Compton-Bur- 
nett (Knopf. $3.50) and The Old Bank 
House, by Angela Thirkell (Knopf. 
$3.50). The first is notable for its brit- 
tle and subtle style, while the second 


carries on Miss Thirkell’s art of gentle 
satire on the county families of England. 

The other novels in this division which 
are worthy of your attention are Aunt 
Bel, by Guy McCrone (Farrar, Strauss. 
$3), another of the author’s family 
chronicles, this time set in Scotland; 
The Willow Cabin, by Pamela Frankau 
(Harcourt, Brace. $3); To Be a Pil- 
grim, by Joyce Cary (Harper. $3); In 
Beauty Like the Night, by Lewis Arnold 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3) and Leaves in the 
Wind, by Gwyn Thomas (Little, Brown. 
$3). 


FAR-AWAY PLACES 


The Irish will pardon us, we are sure, 
if we put under this heading a book 
whose scene is an Irish castle. It is 
Loving, by Henry Green (Viking. $3). 
Much praise has been lavished on this 
bizarre story of downstairs life among 
the servants. Despite excellent dialog, 
the story is rather intangible. 

A mission school in Bangkok is the 
scene of Never Dies the Dream, by 
Margaret Langdon (Doubleday. $2.75). 
It is the story of a selfless woman of 
unflinching faith against whom secret 
and unsuspecting forces are at work. 
But the dream lives on in the lives of 
those whom she has helped. The char- 
acters and plot are both weak but the 
book is good for its delineation of the 
Far East. The same scene is the back- 
ground of Robert Standish’s Elephant 
Walk (Macmillan. $3). It is largely 
the story of the adjustments the young 
bride of a planter in Ceylon has to 
make in her new home in the teakwood 
forest. A notable point in the book is 
the undercurrent of conflict between 
man and elephant. 

Ludwig Bemelmans goes back to his 
native Austrian Tyrol for the story in 
The Eye of God (Viking. $3). The 
sturdy villagers, who know they have 
a fine life, just refuse to change under 
the impact of either city vacationers or 
Nazi propagandizers. Their steadfast- 
ness is pictured in a book that is funny. 
understanding and serene, as it revolves 
around the central idea of human re- 
sistance to an inhuman idea, of Griiss 
Gott versus Heil Hitler. 

And finally George Orwell relates the 
happenings in a place we may hope 
will continue to be faraway indeed. 
Nineteen Eighty Four (Harcourt, 
Brace. $3) is the horrifying story of 
what happens when communism really 
takes over in a country. The blotting: 
out of individual thought, the re-writing 
of history, the use of the lie as a matter 
of policy, the cruelty and brutality seen 
in the communist world of today, are 
carried by Mr. Orwell to the logical 
conclusion. It is a grim and horrible 
story he tells and he may give you the 
impression of overstating his case, but 
it is nevertheles a book that leads to 
long thought. H.C.G. 
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And good books on various subjects 


Though this section would seem to be 
rather a catch-all, don’t skim through 
it too quickly. There are some really 
worthwhile books here which have to 
be mentioned thus briefly in the space 
available. 

Short-story addicts will like, first of 
all, Stories of Our Century by Catholic 
Authors (Lippincott. $3). Editors John 
Gilland Brunini and Francis X. Con- 
nolly claim that “literary genius, en- 
riched, enlarged and elevated by a 
Christian habit of mind, provides a 
peculiarly intense and specifically re- 
warding pleasure.” A reading of the 
fine collection they provide will amply 
justify their claim. 

Many of the sketches in the Complete 
Stories of Herman Melville, edited by 
Jay Leyda (Random House. $4), are 
superb description and reporting, and 
though the random touches of Melville’s 
gothic view of Catholicism are amusing 
and instructive, the collection as a 
whole is no museum piece but a living 
work, at least partly of the first order. 

Day-to-day, year-to-year living among 
simple folk is the burden of the short 
stories that make up The Golden 
Apples, by Eudora Welty (Harcourt, 
Brace. $3). The stories are heightened 
by a felicitous dream quality and are 
handled with understanding and a fine 
power of understatement. 

Two other good collections are A Time 
to Laugh, edited by Paul J. Phelan 
(Longmans, Green. $4), which is a 
“risible reader” for Catholics, and 
A Harvest of World Folk Tales, edited 
by Milton Rugoff (Viking. $2.95). Only 
a handful of the nearly two hundred 
tales would be inappropriate for read- 
ing in the family circle. Even those, 
however, are inoffensive for adults, and 
the book is, all in all, a bountiful one. 


SOME GOCD VERSE 


Four volumes of poetry merit your 
attention. They are The Charity of the 
Stars, by John Heath-Stubbs (Sloane. 
$2.50), Where the Moment Was, by 
Henry McLoughlin (Farrar, Straus. 
$2.75) and particularly Frost for St. 
Brigid, by Sister Maris Stella (Sheed 
& Ward. $1.75). There is a delight— 
sometimes tranquil, sometimes ecstatic 
—to be discovered in her verse. And 
for lovers of Frost, Holt has published 
($6) the Complete Poems of Robert 
Frost. 


FoR THE ARM-CHAIR TRAVELER 


Jungles and seas can be ventured 
upon and into in the following good 
tales. Desperate Voyage, by John Cald- 
well (Little, Brown. $3.50), provides a 
full share of excitement in unfolding 
the almost incredible story of his solo 
trip from Panama to the Fiji Islands. 


Robert Gibbings continues his lovely 
traveler’s tales in Over the Reef and 
Far Away (Dutton. $3.50). The book 
is chockfull of the native stories and 
legends of the fabled islands of Tahiti, 
Samoa, Tunga and the rest. 

An almost incredible tale of hardship 
is told by Lt. Col. F. Spencer Chapman 
in The Jungle Is Neutral (Norton. 
$3.75). He was one of the few English- 
men to stay in Malaya when the army 
retreated to Singapore. His adventures 
in keeping out of Japanese hands all 
add up to a first-class thriller which 
also contains some very fine descriptive 
writing. 

A little-known corner of the world is 
visited and described by Nicol Smith in 
Golden Doorway to Tibet (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.75) and you can accompany 
Admiral Byrd on his fourth expedition 
into Antarctica in the pages of Strong 
Men South (Bruce. $2.75), by William 
J. Menster. Father Menster was the 
chaplain to the expedition, and played 
a large part in keeping up the morale 
of the explorers. He tells the story with 
an admirable modesty. H.C.G. 





THE WORD 











The night is passed and the day is at 
hand. Let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness, and put on the 
armor of light. 


“Like Sir Galahad?” asked Joe. 

“Yes,” I said. “And no.” 

“He wore shining armor, Dad.” 

“But that isn’t what St. Paul means. 
That’s why I said, no, not like Sir Gala- 
had.” 

“But you said yes, too.” 

“Yes—because Sir Galahad’s heart 
was pure. That’s what St. Paul is talk- 
ing about. You see, St. Paul was a mys- 
tic.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“It means he could see spiritual 
things.” 

Joe looked at me, thinking. Presently 
he said slowly: “You mean, I’m sup- 
posed to wear the armor of light on 
my soul?” 

“You’re supposed to-——and you do. 
You’re wearing it right now.” 

Joe’s boyish voice lifted, and touched 
a note of astonishment. “/] am?” 

“Of course you are.” 

“You mean I shine?” 

“Like a star. Like the sun. Brighter 
than the sun and the moon and all the 
stars. More beautiful than sunsets and 
mountains and forests and the waves 
of the sea shimmering at midnight.” 
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Now Joe’s voice sopranoed to its 
highest note. He pointed to himself, 
grinning incredulously. “Me?” he 
asked. 

“You.” 

“Why?” 

“Let me tell you a story,” I said. 

He leaned back in his chair, listen. 
ing. 
“Tt’s about St. Francis Xavier,” | 
told him. “He was the greatest mission. 
ary since the Apostles. You could call 
him the Thirteenth Apostle. 

“He carried Christ to the people of 
the far-off East. He baptized a million 
pagans in countries like India and 
Japan. That was four hundred years 
ago, but the seed he planted is still 
growing. Some day — maybe soon — 
those countries will be Catholic; and 
then the world will see wonderful 
things. 

“God worked miracles through St. 
Francis. Even the dead were brought 
back to life. But one of the strangest 
miracles was the one that frightened 
away a band of savage robbers and 
killers who were murdering St. Fran- 
cis’ people. 

“St. Francis met them, holding a 
crucifix high in the air. They turned 
and fled. Later they told their chief 
they had seen a flaming giant, with fire 
coming out of his eyes and a blinding 
halo around his head. 

“You see, Joe, God let those savages 
see the real St. Francis. They saw his 
soul. They saw his armor of light, his 
holiness.” 

There was a silence. After a while, 
Joe said slowly: “But Dad—am I 
holy?” 

“You’re baptized, aren’t you?” 

He nodded. 

“You go to confession and Com- 
munion, don’t you?” 

He nodded again. 

“Christ is in you,” I told him. 
“You’re not as holy as St. Francis, but 
the grace of Christ shines in you. 
You’re wearing your armor of light, 
Joe; keep it bright.” 

Joseru A. Breic 





FILMS 














ALL THE KING’S MEN. From Rob- 
ert Penn Warren’s novelized account of 
an American demagog (a character 
which may be fictional as to details, 
but certainly owes its existence to a 
very factual individual named Huey 
Long), writer-director Robert Rossen 
has made an uneven, distressing but 
undeniably arresting motion picture. 
Willie Stark (Broderick Crawford), the 
film’s would-be dictator, is not very 
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clearly motivated. He is first introduced 
as a self-educated, ineffectual but ap- 
parently sincere backwoods crusader 
against political corruption. A tragedy 
caused by the very graft he has been 
denouncing gives him a hold on his 
constituents, and a disillusioning ex- 
perience as the dupe of the state ma- 
chine teaches him the political facts of 
life and shows him his own strength. 
Thereupon he emerges with a full- 
blown power-complex and a political 
philosophy which subordinates all other 
considerations to the cause of his per- 
sonal aggrandizement. There follows 
the fabulously corrupt political hay- 
ride which leads him to the state gover- 
norship and eventually to assassination. 
In spite of Stark’s too-abrupt transition 
from good to evil, the picture is pretty 
convincing on a practical level. Mr. 
Rossen understands the human weak- 
nesses which make the rise of a dema- 
gog possible. He writes about Willie 
and his assorted henchmen, accessories 
and victims (John Ireland, Joanne Dru, 
Mercedes McCambridge and Shepperd 


Strudwick) with a mixture of pity and 
scathing distaste that adds up to con- 
siderably more realism than is usually 
found in the movies. Performances are 
splendid and the direction, especially 
in the handling of mob scenes, is first 
rate. It is not a pleasant experience 
sitting through a picture which does 
not have any character of real moral 
stature, but the film’s forceful point is 
that venality and fear are the reasons 
why it could happen here. (Columbia) 


OH, YOU BEAUTIFUL DOLL. Fred 
Fisher was a Tin Pan Alley song writer 
who turned out enough tuneful ballads 
in the photogenic, late gaslight era to 
make him a natural for the 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox musical biography treatment. 
According to the story, Fisher was in 
actuality one Alfred Breitenback (S. Z. 
Sakall), an impecunious composer of 
operas nobody wanted to hear. An ener- 
getic song-plugger (Mark Stevens) 
adapted some of his arias to modern 
lyrics and literally forced wealth and 
fame upon him. But Herr Breitenback 
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felt that he was a traitor to his art and 
was not happy. A symphonic, produc- 
tion-number finale, featuring his hit 
songs, presumably rids him of his guilt- 
complex by demonstrating that any 
music which gives pleasure is good 
music. By the same logic, adults may 
find this a good picture despite its 
simple-minded and artificial plot. June 
Haver is very appropriately cast in the 
title role. Morra WALsH 





THEATRE 











MONTSERRAT. It is a strange fact, 
which only those with superior knowl- 
edge of psychology can explain, that 
stark terror and the harsh and unusual 
punishments forbidden by our Consti- 
tution fascinate most people, especially 
in the theatre. The play now resident 
in the Fulton was completed by Em- 
manuel Roblés early in 1948, and in 
the spring of that year was produced 
simultaneously in Paris and Algiers. 
In the fall of the same year it had a 
run of 150 performances in another 
Paris theatre, from which I gather that 
it was a smash hit in the French capi- 
tal. Quickly translated into the several 
languages, the play has since been pro- 
duced in Munich, Geneva, Prague, 
Budapest, Rotterdam and Bucharest. 
Although the Israeli are harassed by 
multitudinous postwar problems, they 
have still found time to achieve a Tel 
Aviv production. If the translations 
were ready on schedule, the author is 
also receiving royalty checks from 
Italy, Egypt and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

The New York production, promoted 
by Kermit Bloomgarden and Gilbert 
Miller, was adapted for local approval 
by Lillian Hellman. Howard Bay and 
Irene Sharaff, respectively, designed the 
sets and costumes; and both seem rath- 
er good to a reviewer who is consider- 
ably less than an authority on period 
interiors and fashions. The direction, 
also by Miss Hellman, skilfully keeps 
interest alive when there is no longer 
any suspense in the script. 

Venezuela in 1812 is the scene of the 
action, which hinges on an episode in 
the career of Simon Bolivar, the Liber- 
ator of South America. The leading 
characters are Col. Izquiredo, com- 
manding the Spanish garrison in Valen- 
cia, and Montserrat, one of his officers 
who helps the Liberator elude the com- 
mandant’s patrols. Instead of executing 
the traitor, Izquiredo tries to force him 
to reveal Bolivar’s hideout. Shrewd 
enough to understand that Montserrat 
is spiritually too tough to be broken by 
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personal torture, Izquiredo orders his 
military police to arrest six people at 
random in the public square, and in- 
forms Montserrat that these people, 
innocent of any connection with the 
insurrection, will be shot one by one 
unless or until he tells where Bolivar 
can be found. Theatregoers who re- 
member the New Stages production of 
Sartre’s The Victors will observe that 
the plot structure of the two plays is 
practically identical, except that 
Roblés has substituted spiritual ordeal 
for physical torture, and writes strong- 
er dialog. Both plays, also, are veneered 
with social significance of the sort that 
extols democracy as a fetish rather than 
a conviction. 

Stripped of its phony social impor- 
tance, Montserrat boils down to a psy- 
chological horror play, and a very good 
one, comparable to Dracula and the 
radio serial, Suspense. It keeps the 
audience holding its breath and tilting 
forward in the seats. Its effectiveness is 
enhanced by a splendid performance by 
Emlyn Williams, the implacable Izequi- 
redo, and an appropriately nervous in- 
terpretation of Montserrat by William 
Redfield. The supporting cast, without 
the aid of a magnifying glass, seems 
flawless. THEOPHILUS LEwIS 
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IF THE ANCIENT WORLD HAD 
known how to make recordings. . . . 
(Scene: Classical professors Frank 
Hunter and George Menton meet in 
elevator in their apartment house build- 
ing.) 

Menton (as elevator ascends): Frank, 
I'll wager that’s a record from Before 
Christ you have under your arm. 


Hunter: You win. How would you like 
to hear the voice of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero? And right now? 

Menton: It would thrill me. But what 
would my wife’s voice sound like later? 
She has dinner waiting. However, I 
suppose a few minutes won’t do too 
much damage. (They step off elevator 
at Hunter’s floor.) 

Hunter (standing by phonograph in his 
study): The record is fragmentary, 
George; part of an interview some un- 
identified delegation had with Cicero. 
(He starts phonograph. Voices from 
ancient Rome resound through the 
study.) 

Unidentified Voice (speaking in Latin) : 
O Cieero, most wise one, is death the 
end of everything for man? 

Cicero: That the human soul is im- 
mortal is so highly probable as to ad- 
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mit of no doubt. In this, I follow Socra- 
tes and Plato. So greatly I reverence 
them that if they had proffered no rea- 
sons, whereas they have given many, I 
should still have been persuaded by 
their sole authority. 
Voice: Is there, think you, a future 
state of rewards and punishments? 
Cicero: I maintain there is, and so in- 
fer from the attributes of the Supreme 
Being, the one God, who is incorporeal, 
eternal, self-existent and creator of the 
universe. 
Voice: You reject then the worship by 
the masses of Jupiter and the other sim- 
ilar gods? 
Cicero: Such worship I regard as an 
engine of the state to keep the people 
in order. It has no rational foundation. 
Voice: What rational foundation under- 
lies this one God you speak of? 
Cicero: The one God I deduce from the 
order and beauty of the heavenly bod- 
ies. Such order and such beauty furnish 
clear evidence of counsel, wisdom and a 
fitness to certain ends. This evidence is 
observable in the whole visible world 
and in every part of it. (Abruptly, the 
voices from the ancient world cease.) 
Hunter (taking off record): Too bad 
the rest of this recording has been lost. 
Fortunately we know Cicero’s complete 
views from his written works. 
Menton: Frank, while listening to 
Cicero’s voice I recalled Erasmus mar- 
veling at the manner in which the great 
Roman rose above the spiritual black- 
out of the paganism around him. I sus- 
pect he reached to the most advanced 
knowledge of God and man’s destiny 
possible to human nature, unaided by 
revelation. 
Hunter: You could build up a strong 
case for that. And yet, George, how far 
off Cicero was. The most backward stu- 
dent in the parochial schools today 
knows more about God and eternity 
than did Cicero, the brilliant genius of 
the heathen world. 
Menton: Ah, yes, but don’t forget, he 
had only Socrates and Plato for authori- 
ties. The student has Jesus Christ. That 
explains everything. 
Hunter: True, very true. I don’t deny 
Cicero was a very good man. In fact, 
I rather think had he been born after 
Christ he would have been a great saint. 
We might be reading St. Cicero today 
along with St. Augustine. 
Menton: And there might be statues of 
St. Cicero in our churches. Well, Frank, 
I must be getting upstairs. Thanks for 
the recording. I truly enjoyed it. 

Joun A. Toomey 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





You men! 


Epitor: George Lincoln Emerson likes 
housework. So do I, but I have a ranch to 
run. It is, admittedly, a flea-bitten place, 
but it is, nevertheless, a ranch. There are 
sheep; there’s a garden that is irrigated; 
and there are five hundred hens, two pea- 
cocks, six guinea hens, two dogs, and some 
cats. 

Unlike George, I was married and 
widowed. There are four children depen- 
dent on me for everything and, as they are 
away in boarding schools, I have no “grow- 
ing boys and girls to run erands for me.” 

Would that I could “give several hours 
a day” to my house. It is impossible. Yes- 
terday I skinned a dead lamb, washed and 
dried the hide, then rammed an orphan 
lamb into it and handed same to the 
mother who had lost her lamb. She nuzzled 
it, smelled its hide, then allowed it to 
nestle up to her. It took four hours to get 
the lamb into its new coat. While it was 
drying I baked a corn pone, washed the 
kitchen floor and windows, made my bed 
and set the clothes to soak. Last night | 
did the washing for myself and my four 
youngsters, who send their laundry home. 

The sheep, with the exception of a 
bereaved mother who lost her lamb, graze 
away from here. Sometimes there are six 
or seven old ewes and as many orphan 
lambs. The ewe never quite takes to the 
lamb you dress in her dead babe’s skin 
and present to her. All through its adoles- 
cence she will bite it and snub it. The 
lambs are horrid-looking little things with 
an extra hide, outgrown and bursting. But 
once it drops off, the ewe is through with 
the lambkin. 

I have no electricity, but have rigged up 
a power-washer of my own design. 

Housework, even without electricity, isn’t 
“back-breaking drudgery” but a blissful 
flitting from task to task, with plenty of 
time to meditate, pray, dream and plan. 

It’s the hens that take most of my time. 
The garden, of course, takes time too. The 
irrigation system was my own idea. I raise 
radishes, celery, strawberries, melons, let- 
tuce and potatoes. I have a cow—a rarity 
on an Arizona ranch, where cattle are 
raised for beef and a milch cow is some- 
thing that just isn’t. 

When twilight enfolds my mesa I come 
inside, sweep or iron or make a pot of 
oatmeal. In this season of short days the 
housework is left until after supper. 

My hooked rugs have taken first prize 
in Tucson, Tombstone and Bisbee. I have 
sold three hundred poems in the past three 
years—an average of two a week. 

As I wash the alkali dust from the car, 
chop wood, bake bread or feed the hens, 
the poems germinate. 
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Now that the days are short I do the 
housework after supper. Tonight I wil] 
write and read, for tomorrow I must take 
provisions across the valley to my herder— 
the man I envy, with the full knowledge 
that envy is a sin. His is the life of Riley, 
as are the lives of countless other men who 
hold only one job, not two as do George’ 
and I. i 
Although I like housework I’d much’ 
rather work outside all the time, feel the. 
wind on my face, draw rein on the bench. 
land and watch the sheep mill around the 
water hole in the valley below. The intense 
blue of the sky, the magnificent solitude, 
vast horizons and distant peaks are prayers— 
just as mending, baking, washing, ironing, 
canning, churning butter with a dash-churn, 
feeding hens, crating eggs, making jelly, 
jam and hooked rugs are. i 

Yet, in all justice to us who hold two. 
jobs, one is invariably neglected. It may 
be the house this week, if the growing” 
things demand attention, and next week it” 
may be the outside that suffers, for one 
person cannot, for long, burn the candle at” 
both ends. Marie Martinez 

Tombstone, Ariz. 


The welfare state 


Epitror: The popular mind is not confused 
about the meaning currently attached to the 
phrase, “welfare state” as Father Parsons. 
seems to indicate (AM. 11/5, “Wash 
ington Front”). For the ordinary man it. 
means “a state in which the central gow 
ernment assumes functions that smaller 
units of government, or institutions, or 
individuals themselves could perform a 
well.” 4 

Some irresponsible journalists may have 
induced confusion into the idea. To em 
phasize such confusion is insidiously to’ 
knock the honest opponents of a welfare 
state. a 

Also, anyone is entitled to the opinion 
that Taft-Hartley is the “most conspicuous’ 
example of regimentation in our day.” How 
ever, to bring this in obliquely as a meré 
matter of fact, showing how inconsistent 
people are if they favor this law but oppose) 
all regimentation, is to beg the question. 
It gives T-H a neat blow below the belt.) 
Of those who do their own thinking, there 
is a substantial proportion who think T-H 
is not regimentation, much less the “most 
conspicuous example of it.” Mention could 
be made of the regimentation of service 
men, of students (for 16 years of thei 
lives), of taxpayers, and so on. 

This particular column seems quite im 
consistent with Father Parsons’ long record: 
of penetrating insight and fair interpreta 
tion of the Washington scene. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Hucu J. TALLon ~ 
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